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WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


How strange this silent city, 

Death's holocaust of flowers; 
The sun, with eye of pity, 

Gilds its gray, deserted towers. 
No children’s voices on the air, 

No busy hum ot labor heard; 
Mute is the call to prayer, 

Save the matin-song of birds. 
In this floral fairy land 

Time vanishes with weary hours; 
Past, present, future, stand 

In eternities of flowers. 
Garlands everywhere are waving, 

And altars bloom like bowers, 
Of the very streets the paving 

Is mosaic of bright flowers; 
But history tells no story 

Of that strange and fateful day 
When from this blooming Eden 

Man sadly turned away. 

J. H. G. 
“eA city in the Pontine Marshes, almost buried in 
flowers, deserted for two hundred years.” 


The English Religious Revival. 


BY MONCURE D. 


The most enterprising and aggressive thinker 
in Manchester, I suspect, is Silas Farrington, 
an American, who settled here four or five years 
ago, and has drawn around him a congregation 
of educated and liberal people. He is an in- 
fluence. But it is hard work forhim. If Man- 
chester is hard and bigoted, what is the country 
round about? Itisbenighted. Itis really won- 
derful how little impression such large cities as 
Manchester and Liverpool make upon the coun- 
try about them. Lancashire is still in such a 
condition that belief in witches, boggarts, brag- 
rists, and all manner of infranatural things, may 
be still found. It cannot be wondered that 
Moody and Sankey found this to be their most 
fruitful field in England. No doubt they will 
soon return here, as they are almost played-out 
at Her Majesty’s Opera-House. They have not 
ceased to pray loudly against the “spirit of su- 
perstition” and the ‘‘spirit of criticism” which 
have met them in London, and thus far foiled 
their efforts ; and no doubt they long for the con- 


CONWAY. 


The dimes were slack with Sankey, so we tum- 
bled to our sin, 
And soon, I guess, we'll make our pile at scoop- 
ing sinners in. 
Chorus. 
We’ve telegraphed for Gospel Bob, and Second 
Advent Joe, 
|For Bible Bill, the Buffalo boy, who received 
their calls, also 
Evangel Jack, from the Wallaby track, likewise 
| the prophet Cass, 
To join us in the harvest of the British middle- 
class. 
Chorus. 
So here we are from Yankee land to banish all 
your gloom, 
Git back, clar the track, for the grand inquiry 





roow ; 
We'll pull you through, you bet we kin, free 
from all alarms, 
Moored to Moody right side up, safe in Sankey’s 
arms. 
Chorus. 

The revivalism under Moody and Sankey 
seems in no way to have interfered with that 
going on under other and very different auspices, 
but rather they would seem to be aiding move- 
ments to which they might be supposed hostile. 

The Timid Bathers. 
(A STATUE BY MARGARET FOLEY.) 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 








White little maiden, 
Just poised on the verge 
Of the wonderful ocean's 
First beckoning surge, 
So loth and so eager 
The strange sea to meet— 
It is nothing but water; 
Plunge in, little feet! 
White little woman, 
A baby at heart, 
Wishful yet scared, 
From your future you start. 
Life is not so dreadful, 
Perhaps not so sweet 
As the dream you are dreaming; 
Yet stay, little feet! 
Lucy Larcom. 





Great Names. 


BY HENRY W. MOREY. 


Such topics, to use an inelegant expression, 
‘“thave been worn thread-bare;” yet I still feel 
that there is a little room left for a consideration 








genial spirits or spooks of Lancashire. London 
has begun to laugh at them. A sermon which | 
Moody preached there, describing an auction | 
at which Jesus and the Devil were represented } 
as bidding for souls as Agnew and Vokes do at | 
Christie’s for a big lot of pictures, amused the 
public; and another sermon on ‘‘*The Blood,” 
revealing the Deity in the role of an ogre of the 
fi-fo-fum description, ever on the scent for blood, 
disgusted it. But Moody has not dared to talk 
in London the way he did in Manchester. My | 
informant’s wife wrote a letter for the press pro- | 
testing against such language; but the papers 
burked it, alleging that they had resolved to 
print nothing for or against the revivalists. 
There was a sort of “‘whiskey-war terrorism.” 
A Congregationalist minister preached a sermon 
against religious excitement, calling no names, 
and his congregation now has another minister. 
Cultivated clergymen found their congrega- 
tion so mucli interested in Moody and Sankey 
that they became timid and were afraid to criti- 
cise them. Indeed, the only liberal minister 
who was courageous enough to grapple with | 
the dogmatic revivalists was the American, Mr. 
Farrington, already alluded to, who has preach- 
ed and printed a discourse criticising his ortho- 
dox countrymen with great ability. 

One phenomenon I have observed: There is 
epringing up in this »rovincial region a little 
It the visit of the Ameri- 








Moody mythology. 
can revivalists is remembered hundreds of years 
from now it will probably be in connection with 
a whole crop of legends which are now floating 
about as ‘‘good steries,” but may in that length 
of time have acquired important dimensions. 
The story that a man who laughed at them fell 
down dead has been explored to its fabulous ori- 
gin, but, like other fables, it flourished all the 
same. A story that, when a scoffer came to 
Moody, and asked if he could perform miracles, 
and was kicked out with the remark, ‘I can cast 
out devils!” has been told me as having occurred 
in four different regions of the country. The 
wild legend that while they were in Liverpool 
there were no committals to prison has simi- 





larly taken root in various cities and cannot be 


killed by any quantity of facts. On the other | 


hand there area large number of fables of a/ 


contrary character which show a like ubiquity. | 


On every railway you hear the anecdotes that | 
Moody's worldly daughter, having gone to the | 
theater, was met by her saintly father at break- 
fast with the greeting, *‘'Good morning, child of | 
Satan,” and replied, ‘Good morning, papa!”’ 
It happened at Shetlield, also at Dublin, also at | 
Glasgow, that Moody, having asked a gentleman 
whether he had *‘found Jesus,” was answered, 
**No, have you lost him?” But the favorite an- | 
ecdote of the worldly is that at a junction in 
Yorkshire a young man entered a car, swearing 
furiously at the railway servants as not knowing 
their business, and having several times put him 


on the wrong train. Moody being in the car, | 


| however, to the detriment of themselves, their 


of such themes. The discrimination and con- 
ciseness necessarily employed for the further- 
ance of principles we not only fee) an innate 
pleasure for, but bless such writers, and have a 
longing—an agreeable affection—to clasp these 
promoters by the hand in true friendship. 

Men and women who have received a certain 
amount of literary distinction, and have nobly 
passed the trying ordeal of the conservative 
portion of a community, soon have their names 
used in every conceivable manner, generally, 


kindly friends, and other interested individuals. 
This is the time they rebel, and rebel with such 
a spirit asis entirely justifiable under such severe 
circumstances. Then agitated controversies 
occur, a make-up, and a vindication of their 
names; their rights are reinstated only until 
another story or novel emanates from their pen, 
when the same monopoly of a name is repeated. 
These are very exasperating circumstances! 
The authors—be they meu or women—feel that 
it is a ‘‘ life for a life;” they then redrganize 
their batteries, and with tenfold rapidity hit 
these monopolists on the head with such stun- 
ning force and precision that their eyes, mouth 
and ears are immediately closed; only, however, 
to reopen again at the next stage of the drama, 
to repeat their peccadilloes and insinuate their 
gross inuendoes, etc. And yet these are not 
plagiarists! No! They are, in fact, but inno- 
vators for public sentiment. Their own brains 
are inadequate for all practical purposes; so, 
like the old woman who borrowed an egg, the 
“plums” stolen are returned eventually. Their 
duplicity is immediately perceived—and where 
are they then? Just where they started from! 
They have, it is true, received a little of public 
sentiment, which their very lives crave, but 
how and with what great odds have they 
contended! These are illicit peculations; 
they know it, but, like Paul DeKock, the late 
French author, think that, by running strong 
and fast, literature will soon be within their 
grasp; and more recently, like Victorien Sar- 
dou, who has been repeatedly accused of fashion- 
ing other’s models to suit his own tastes, have 
eventually their air-castles blasted. To be sure, 
in this case, Sardou is an exception; still he had 
his ups and downs; but his persistence, aided 
by his wife (DeBrécourt), who brought to bear | 
on his Israelitish genius a certain power, in 
the end made him a success in all his enter- 
prises. Yet in his earlier career as dramatist 
and author he had many bitter enemies, and 
accusations of this-and-that were always ready 
for him—and these, too, proceeded from his con- 


toward them. 


and others. I suspect that if they had the in- 
terior working of a universe they would con- 
form it to their own peculiar tastes. 





Perpetual Pendulums. 

As the ebb and flow of the tides keep up nor- 
mal activity in the ocean, so do the swift shut- 
tles of society prevent stagnation and inertia. 
We cannot stand still, for the general revolving- 
wheel bears us forward with the majority. The 
atmosphere is full of thought, speculation and 
test. As the great historical events which stirred 
the world, and impressed every mind with awe, 
fall into line, they are commemorated by spon- 
taneous rejoicing, and made prominent features 
of the special points of time. With us, Lexing- 
ton and Concord have had their centennial, and 
then Bunker’s Hill, on the 17th of June, again 
bristled with peaceful bayonets and became the 
Mecca of tens of thousands enthusiastic with 
patriotism, and the kindred electric current 
which courses fraternal veins. Bunting was 
stacked in piles, awaiting busy fingers to prepare 
it for designated use. Houses were swept and 
garnished; larders replenished to surfeit, to meet 
the demands of the occasion ; children were astir 
with miniature representations, and archives 
were ransacked for memorial facts. Treasures 
were brought from their hiding-places, and made 
to serve a prospectively remunerative turn; even 
the ‘‘Old South” redpened its doors as a vener- 
able antique. 

Coupled with the birth-epochs of nations are 
those of the benefactors of mankind — poets, 
musicians, sculptors, painters, inventors, histo- 
rians, novelists, reformers, philanthropists; in 
short, those who have in any way distinguished 
themselves in their services to the race. Jus- 
tice is apt to be tardy, but it comes at last; we 
raise a monument where the subjects had vir- 
tually been refused bread. Moral worth is often 
recognized at once in these latter periods. The 
proposal for a ‘‘Dimock” free-bed in the hos- 
pital tells its own story. What nobler tribute 
could we pay? When we compare this with the 
obstructions thrown in the way of women who 
wanted to study medicine, even to the threat- 
ened death of brave Agnodice of ancient Athens, 
we see that prejudice is weakening, and that our 
sisters will not always ask in vain for intellec- 
tual, moral or political rights. If planets are 
discovered, it matters not whether man or wo- 
man first welcome the stranger. Madame Von 
Beausoieil, female astronomer and alchemist of 
the seventeenth century, was considered so dan- 
gerous as to be confined in the state prison at 
Vincennes. We have gained somewhat upon 
such treatment. Penny-posts are like daily 
manna or an umbrella. Few know, and fewer 
still care, that it was Elizabeth, Countess of 
Thana, who first petitioned the Irish government 
forthem. The exchange of mother and son in 
their respective pulpits is a significant fact, the 
keynote of much tocome. The stand taken by 
some young ladies in regard to dress is a sig- 
nificant augury. They can never be themselves 
till properly attired. ‘I feel like a crab!” said 
one, recently ; and she approached very near to 
the truth. Probably the pall-bearers at Elmira 
did not wear trains. The joint specimens of 
drawing in our Normal and Grammar schools 
are encouraging omens. The teaching shared 
by both sexes is as it should be, and the prog- 
ress from last year reveals collective fidelity. 
The value of educated hands is fully admitted, 
and must prove an untold resource both for 
comfort and profit. There never need be ennut 
nor idleness, for we can frequently exercise 
digits when hard brain-toil would be impossible 
or disastrous. The solace to the aged is im- 
mense, and the zest to the young needs only 
to be seen to be acknowledged. The variety, 
too, is countless. If no two objects in nature 
are exactly similar, s0 no two combinations need 
be twins. They drop from the tireless mill as 
naturally as rain from the clouds. 

The decrease of coal in England provoked 
inquiry about substitution. If the Heeley-mo- 
tor is a success, air and water will solve the 
problem. If not, something else will. Human 
faculties are on the alert, and must ever be; 
it is their end and destiny. Prof. William 
Crookes has made startling discoveries relating 
to the action of light. In seeking for one evi- 
dence he obtained another. Everything over- 
laps; one treasure found half reveals a second. 
One thing understood makes every other easier. 
Concentration of thought, hard study, are bene- 
ficial, and worth scores of imaginative reading 
which fritter and weaken. Close application at 
given intervals subserves more than the main 
purpose. It gives solidity, weight, character, 
No strength comes from incessant, petty de- 
tails. They have their place, but should not 
monopolize entirely! A fixed motive is a reg- 
ulator; it is as asun to a system—it compels 








temporaries. If these accusations were just, 
and his pilferings were legitimate, his alleged 

} ce . | 
‘‘brass watches” did not certainly turn out gold | 


' ones. | 


Then take, for instance, the Dumas, the elder, | 
and note his miraculous performances; yet how 


method and responsibility. 

Interests thicken apace. Now, in considera- 
tion of the great infant mortality, dav-trips or | 
transient lodgings are proposed for parents and 
babies; the cost to be the lowest minimum con- 


he was assailed on every hand for alleged pecu- 


much shocked at the youth's profanity, said : 
*Voung man, do you know where you are go- 
“No,” 


ing?" **Halifax,” answered the youth. 


lations!) Some openly condemned him as the 
most presumptuous padishah of plagiarists; yet, 


| sistent with suitability. The bracing sea-breeze 
| frequently changes disease almost instanter, and 
| it is no longer a question whether more tender 


replied Moody, solemnly, “you are going to. it this was effrontery on his part, none doubted | life might be saved; it is a certainty. 


hell.” “On the wrong train again, by G—d!" 


his untold genius, and wondered if he had the | 


Better bodies, simple living and good con- 


exclaimed the youth, leaping trom the car, hands of a Briareus. Still he was assailed, as | sciences would so improve our genus that we 


This myth bears a plain relation to the ‘Hell or 
Halifax” proverb, and yet an effort has been 
made by a dozen railroad lines to plagiarize it. 
Besides the above myths I have heard a large 
number of stories that for years have been told 
about Peter Cartwright, Father Taylor, Dr. 
Beecher, 
preachers in America, and of others like them 


and other famous revivalists and 


in this country, related as having occurred with 
Moody any time in the last few months. 
The last thing relative to the revivalist which 

T have get hold of is the following ballad, en- 

titled 
THE PREACHER OF THE PERIOD. 

Now, Britishers of middle-class, we've come to 
save you all; 

We're trom the wooden-nutmeg State, and lately 
had a call; 

You may talk about sensations, but we've struck 
a patent plan 

That lavs out Brother Beecher, aye, or any 
other man. “i 

Chorus— 

So stand aside, Bold Bendigo; Dick Weaver, 
hide vour head; 

Brother Spurgeon, take a rest along with Brother 
Ned; 

You can bet your bottom dollar we will make 
them groan and cry, 

For everything is lovely and the goose is hang- 
ing high. 

I'll spin them yarns of honest Abe and pious 
Octorvons, 

The dreadtul tate of nigger Sam, who skedad- 
dled with the spoons ; 


4 ! . . . 
And Sankey with his instrument, *‘what two can tend with, and his enemies were too numerous 
At one time he was not thought to 


take us down,” 
At converting well-dressed sinners in this tarna 
British town? 
Chorus. 


all we know, by every portion of the people, by | 
critics and newspapers, and openly by the prince 
of critics, Jules Janin, who was then in all his 
glory, and is now! | 

Then, on the other hand, take that gifted and 
world-famous woman, Aurora Dupin Dudevant, 
known to two hemispheres as George Sand; but 
of her little need be said since volumes have 
been written in praise of her genius and an at- 
tempted analysis of her character. However, 
even she has not escaped these insults; as far as 
crediting her with piltering from her contempo- 

| Taries goes, this has never been done; nor could | 

, they in justice to themselves, for all acknowl- 

_edge the immensity of her knowledge of public 
affairs, of human nature, and of her own world- 
ly sex in particular. Yet this woman, with a 
halt-inborn and instinctive good taste, has been 
greatly misrepresented, as we know. Her as- 
éailants are in every clime, and will continue to 
be until life is extinct and her pen is dropped 
in its singularly sweet strain. 

Now, then, let us turn our attention to home- 
talent, for we have much, and are each day en- 
lightened with rising genius, and the genius 
which has been long established. Of this latter 
class take, for instance, the satirist and humor- 


ist, the late Artemus Ward, whose drollerv at 


one time permeated those cold, adamantine 
beings and caused a generous smile to play 
about their lips. 


to mention. 


l 


cusation, however, that never materially worried 


I'm a race-horse at the Scripters; know al], im. 


about the flood, 


But now, we think, we have his equal in a 


Ifow Pharaoh and his gang of roughs got young man known as Max Adeler, who causes 


euchred in the mud; 


How Adam lived on pumpkin-pie and Eve on | 


apple-sass; 


much wholesome laughter. Ie is, as yet, com- 
| paratively young to have many enemies—but in 


I'm tremenjus, too, on Samson with his jaw- | time we shall look for them. 


bone of the ass. 
Chorus. 


I once went in for leather, but receipts were | 


mighty small; 


precious call; 


| 

| So, with the quaint Mark Twain, and the phil- 
| osophic Josh Billings; their enemies are kept 
{constantly busy to undermine them from their 


succeed. 


He also had much to con- 


be original in his conceptions of puns—an ac- 


should scarcely know ourselves. We are cut 
off from, or self-deprived of, half our due. If 
the vital power originates, as claimed, in the 
brain and spine, these centers must control the 
circulation of the blood throughout the whole 
economy, and our endeavor should be to secure 
a balance. Then we could be in working or- 
der—think and not tire; run and not be weary ; 
use our wonderful mechanism as atool; use, but 
not abuse. We should realize how the parts are 
adjusted, and a sound head would have kindly 
care of the totality. We cannot afford one screw 
loose, tor the least derangement tells upon the 
entire organism. Excesses must be avoided, for 
they sap manhood and womanhood, shorten and 
embitter existence, revenge themselves upon in- 
nocent offspring. Mistakes and sins come home 
to torment. We may mourn and repent, but the 
consequences adhere; they will not away. The 
ideal should enter largely into our plans. 
of possibilities and actualities. 
ponder, »bstain, and seriously question how far 
we benefit or agonize community? Firm health 
must be our substratum. The premises secure, 
what may we not erect thereon! Riches untold 
are within and without; in our souls and under 
our feet. We ought to have dominion wherever 
we are; and should, had our progenitors been 
true, and we seriously disposed. We have tal- 
ent, genius occasionally, rare spiritual gifts. In 
the improved condition we shall be what no one 
;ever dreamed; experience, usually, what was 
purely exceptional, and unfold a duality which 
‘shall seize many ot the secrets of earth and 
‘heaven. Those will be holy states when we 
shall walk as with the Father; when we shall 
countenance our brother, and espouse truth, 
wisdom and goodness for their own sake. There 
, will be no vicariousness, barter nortrick. Each 
will live or die to himself, and will owe a debt 
to his neighbor. There will be sincerity, hon- 
| esty, cordiality, an intense desire for the right. 
, We shall tabernacle in the now, but be building 
for eternity; permitted glances, signs, recog- 


That is, of course, some time ago, before my | Secure position—but let us hope they will never | nitions, which will stimulate, encourage, assure 


and bless! Can we not each make a tiny effort 


Thus, while genius is possessed by one or a | towards such a goal, and so initiate valuable 
dozen individuals, a certain antipathy will exist 
In all the paths of life we meet 
these crafty beings, dissatisfied with themselves 


steps? 





Authority as an Influence. 


made him king, is calculated to make us reflec- 
tive, as it shows how utterly wild have been 


the republican idea in Europe. True, we did 
not imagine that old conservative pope and 
priest-ridden Spain was capable of maintaining 


things under the miserable Isabella, the uncom- 
fortable position of poor Amadeus, the Carlist 
war, and the fact that the ablest men of the na- 
tion, had assumed the management of affairs, 
rendered a hope of better things not altogether 
an absurdity. 

But the idea of royalty is too strong a prin- 
ciple of the human mind to be over-ridden in a 
people like those of Spain. The grandeur of a 
monarchy has immense fascinations. It is a 
tangible thing embodied in a person, with gilt 
trappings and gay paraphernalia something that 
can be seen and felt and held responsible; but 
to most people the sovereignty of the combined 
masses is an abstraction that cannot be seen or 
held to account. Even the cultivated mind of 
Protestantism cannot manage the idea of su- 
preme sovereignty without a visible personality, 
and hence the existence and functions of Jesus 
Christ are asserted and usec to meet the re- 
quirements of a finite limitation of mind which 
fails to grasp the invisible Deity and must have 
a positive materialization to be understood or 
accepted as something more than a nonentity. 
The people like liberty, but they at the same 
time respect government, and trust it, and lean 
uponit. Inthe old countries tradition has much 
to do with it, but mankind’s lack of confidence 
in itself has much more. Men, after all their 
boasting of superiority, feel themselves to be 
asses. They want leadership as surely as the 
wild goose does. They recognize the hand of 
power and bow to authority, but the more nat- 
urally to the power and authority embodied in 
a person. Even republicans, without any habit 
or education, or traditions favorable to mon- 
archy, will go wild over a Prince of Wales or 
the Russian Nicholas; and even so little of a 
king as David of Hawaii, black as he is, will be 
run after by the crowd as a person having au- 
thority, and to whom, somehow, a degree of loy- 
alty is due. 

And it is the same in spiritual things, largely. 
Dr. Newman, Archbishop Manning, Brownson, 
and other intellectual giants, must have their 
superior authority or leadership; and so strong 
is the need, spiritual or mental, or both, that 
they accept as weak and ridiculous a personality 
as the present pope for guide and control, rather 
than be wholly without any, swallowing the ab- 
surdity as a morsel of peculiar richness and 
flavor. 

It is a great comfort to such minds to be led, 
be it never so blindly. Mastership seems 
grandly imposing to the masses, and a poor king 
or afoolish pope can be endured far better than 
attempted government without personality. The 
world is along way from republicanism still; 
and even in our own country the question may 
not have received its ultimate decision. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Llinois. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Tiski_wa, Iuu., June 15, 1875. 
LIVING ALONE. 
Last evening we sat on a stump in Coal Hol- 
low and surveyed the clouds in the northern 
sky, and thought an Italian sky must be less 
beautiful. Dropping the eyes to the horizon, 
on the distant bluff, tracing along the endless 
shades of tenderest green, crossing a foot-bridge 
over Warpspinican to a small house surrounded 
by wild shrubbery with a garden at one side, we 
rest our gaze on a man who sits in the back-door 
like a picture in a frame, apparently as uncon- 
cerned as the towering cottonwood which the 
woodman’s ax has spared. This man lives 
alone, is a kind of hermit, is educated, is an old 
man, is a foreigner. What his boyhood dreams 
were, or his youthful hopes, we know not. We 
contrast his present condition with the other 
man sailing on the topmost wave of public life. 
‘‘He is the wisest who gets the most and best 
out of life!” once said the beloved Theodore 
Which of these two men is the wiser? 
THE MAIN ROAD. 
The grandest ravine leading out of Tiskilwa 
is afew steps trom this man’s dwelling, compris- 
ing a section of the main road west, which is a 
gradual ascent of seven miles, to the small vil- 
lage of Providence,which, we are informed, con- 
tains the highest landin Illinois. Mount Bloom 
Cemetery, south of this ravine, and the bluff of 
the setting sun north; riding down the rather 
steep road between them into the basin of Tis- 
kilwa, of a shimmering moonlight night, the 
cavernous scenery, with the thought that the 
restful dead may be out of their graves, pro- 
duces an effect on the spirits which cannot be 
described. 
THE BLUFF OF THE SETTING SUN. 
A few rods west bring us out of the ravine, 
and turning to our right we walk with difficulty 
through overhanging branches and underorush, 
in what was once a carriage-road, over this long 
bluff lying west of Tiskilwa, and which seems 
to receive into its breast the setting sun. The 
inhabitants of the basin say the sun has set, 
when, on ascending the bluff, he is still shining | 
afar in the west. This old road, like an old 
house, has had a history, but nothing remains 
to point it out. No old well or cellar-hole, and 
probably there never was any dwelling along 


Parker. 





The way they walked-out the late government 
of Spain awhile ago and walked-in Alfonso and 


most of our calculations upon the advances of 


a republic at present, though the condition of 


rabbits. The latter are partial to hazel-bushes 

though there were no cats or boys in the basin 
RATTLE-SNAKE. 

Only once did we ever come across this ven 

omous reptile. He was coiled inaclump o 

tall bushes, and we could not strike him; stil 


demon eyes spearing at us. 


possess the human heart. 


Esa. K~—-—. 


thing very bad. 
future. 


with God. He replied: ‘‘ We have never been 
at war. I have always believed and trusted in 
God.” This grand soul, passing from its clay 
tabernacle of nearly eighty years, became the 
preacher to the well-meaning but inexperienced 


Owen Lovejoy. R. M. C. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The 224th anniversary of the settlement of 
North Scituate by the Gannett family was cel- 
ebrated Monday week, with music by the Hing- 
ham band, firing of salutes, and an oration by 
James N. Studley. Joseph Gannett, the moving 
spirit in the exercises, is a descendant in direct 
line from the first settler, Matthew Gannett, and 
still occupies the original homestead. 

Judge George W. Emery, formerly of Med- 
ford, Mass., the new Governor of Utah, is con- 
sidered sure to carry out the President's policy 
regarding the Mormons; Gov. Axtell promised 
to, but had hardly reached Salt Lake City be- 
fore he developed strong sympathy with the po- 
lygamists—and so he is made to swap places 
with his successor, and becomes Governor of 
New Mexico. 

The London association for converting the 
Jews succeeded, last year, in turning eighteen 
Hebrews from their doctrinal errors at an ex- 
pense of $175,000, and as the total result,of the 
labors of a large force of missionaries; and it 
was a good year for conversions, too. 


does not look like a paying business. ‘The so- 
ciety is just now greatly cheered by the permis- 
sion of the Czar to resume its work in Poland 
and Russia. 

Nothing astonishes the Engtish more than our 
sytem of barreling apples. In that country the 
crop is placed thinly on shelves, in fruit-houses 
constructed especially for the purpose, and no 
one thinks of sending them long distances to 
market. Our Rhode Island Greenings and 
Baldwins, therefore, which now go there in im- 
mense quantities, surprise them considerably. 
A good deal of this is, perhaps, due to the va- 
rieties we send there. A few years ago the New- 
town Pippin was the great American apple in 
the London market; but since the failure of that 
variety those two named have in a measure 
taken its place. It is not, however, that these 
apples should reach the English markets in such 
excellent condition after being merely barreled 
up that so astonishes the English; the price is 
also a wonder; for after being sent so far they 
can still be sold at a price the English can hardly 
touch with their own fruit. 

The cable announcement that the German 
government has prohibited the circulation with- 
in the empire for two years of the Catholic Ga- 
zette, or (in German) Katholische Zeitung, of 
Baltimore, will apprise the American public for 
the first time of the existence in this country of 
a class of newspapers for European consump- 
tion. The Katholische Zeitung is one of the 
worst of the class, and would not be permitted 
to live in Germany a moment. It is therefore 
printed here and sent thither through the mails. 
This paper is painting the ‘‘immorality of the 
German Protestants,” and recently declared 
that 150,000 lewd women filled the streets of 
Berlin with debauchery in the open day, without 
interference from the police. It represents 
Crown Princess Victoria as giving immoral 
balls, and even herself and husband as mutually 
unfaithful. This is merely a specimen of the 
lies weekly served up by this newspaper, and 
we do not wonder that an imperial government 
takes the liberty of throwing it out of the mails. 
What we do wonder at is, that Archbishop Bay- 
ley and other Catholic prelates allow themselves 
to be advertised as patrons of this sort of abuse. 


Charles Nordhoff, in a recent Southern cor- 
respondence, tells this dreadful story of an 
affair which occurred in Mississippi: ‘‘About 
four weeks ago a mulatto girl, aged nineteen, 
who had been living for some time as a servant 
in the house of a farmer, two-and-a-half miles 
from Verona, in Lee county, left her service and 
went to Verona, where she became a house- 
servant, in order to attend an evening school. 
She had been at her newplace a week when one 
day the farmer, her former employer, avcompa- 





| its course superior to an Indian’s wigwam ora 
| trapper'’s hut. Some clearings have been made 
| and open patches are grown with grass and ha- 
| zel-bushes, which remind one of huckleberry 
| patches in New England. 

FLORA. 


| There is little, however, in the flowers to re- 


true, of course. They knocked her down, took 
her by the feet, dragzed her thus through the 





| mind one of the East. Violets are few; dande- 


lions are much deeper colored; wild-roses and 
| white-clover have accompanied civilization, and 
these are about all but what have a foreign ap- 
| pearance. We feel, in the loneliness of this 


| walk, that we would like to find the aromatic 


Think checkerberry leaf, dig a sweet-flag root, obtain | withes until the blood ran. 
Should we not ; some black-birch bark, pick cranberries, find | to the house, anc 


A long chapter could not do justice to the 
| BIRDS 
_which inhabit this bluff. Blue jays, wrens, 
morning doves with a coo, coo, which soothes 
| to sleep; the whippoorwill, which often sings 
‘ingeniously on the porch or door-step at 
| night; black-birds, cat-birds, which vie with 
canaries in song; wild canaries, occasionally 
the reddest of red-birds; but the gayest of the 
gay are the wood-peckers. We have counted a 
| dozen at atime by our windows in a snow-storm 
| pecking at the meat placed on the sill. There 
| are several varieties of these, some as large as 
| a jay and others no biggerthanathrush. Wild- 
, turkeys have been caught on the bluff and ducks 
,notfar away. We once supposed we had found 


after taking them home and feeding their enor- 
| mous bills several days with fresh meat we 
| found they were only owls. 

CHILDREN. 


dren where I am writing; their bare feet pat- | apparently, make him understand that what| yric stage. Most of these have already made! the floor on panther-skins. 


screaming for help, and—this was in open day- | on the value of culture and the worth of univer- | 


light and in the presence of several men, besides 
, women and children—set her on a horse and car- 


away wondering how Eve could be tempted, and 
querying if he were the personification of the | 
evil which, nolens volens, at times seeks to) 
In our haste we soon 
found ourselves at the-north end of the biuff, | 
down the base in the door-yard of a farm-house. 


The ex- 
pense per conversion was about $10,000. It 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


a | from her Colorado winter home, and will spend 


} the summer and early fall, as usual, at Betb- | 


-| lehem, N. H. 
f| 


graduated from Cornell university, last week, 


| had a part assigned her at commencement. 

Susan B. Anthony has been an untiring at- 
| tendant at the bedside of her brother, D. R. 
Anthony, the Leavenworth (Kan.) editor, dur- 
ing his illness resulting from Embry’s pistol- 
shot, and if the wounded man recovers it will 





tention. 
| colonel has been prepared by her hands. 


There are four persons at Conway (John and 





| queen of England, their grandmother having 





third cousins to the prince of Wales. 
they are full ‘‘sovereigns.” 





Prof. Joseph Winlock, director of the observ- 
| story at Harvard college, Phillips professor of 
astronomy, professor of geology in the Scien- 


1| The daughter of William H. Ladd, one of the | 
principals of Chauncy Hall school of Boston, | Kate Field full commendation as an actress in | 0Tamentation, the archxologically perfect arch- 
as a log, we only knew he was alive by the, ‘ 


So we has { : 
So. we hastened |and is the first and only woman who had ever | S4uare theater. 


| : ES 
This house was occupied, for many years, by | be due largely to Miss Anthony’s skill and at- | 


an early settler from Pennsylvania, who became | 
quite noted as a lawyer, and noted also among 
the pious as a Universalist, which meant some- 
A few hours before he breathed | Mark Broughton, Mrs. Mark Merrill and Mrs. 
his last he said he had no fears in regard to the Elijah Stewart) who are blood relations to the 
A young Methodist preacher called to 
converse and asked him if he had made his peace | 


Every particle of food eaten by the} 


been a cousin to William IV., making them | 
Tere | 


tering through the recent rain; bright and fresh filled me with indignation and hopeless disgust ! quasi-successful déduts in the theaters of small | 
like all young life; bright blue eyes and bright was not so much the act itself, but the fact that | Italian towns, and each possesses a repertoire 
black eyes, curls, smiles and frowns, and a tax an officer of the law and several citizens could varying from ten to twenty operas, all thoroughly 
on our sympathy for the third wild-bird which , witness it unmoved—because it was only a ne-| studied. Of course if all of them had the mak- marked, until at last a coarse kind of ugliness 
has died in its cage within a week. These chil- | gro girl.” 
dren were born in the house nearest the bluff, | 

and are as natural and happy as the birds and 

» Mrs. Helen Hunt, author of the famous and, Carl Rosa met with a contemptuous refusal on 
and at evening frisk in and out as tamely as much-disputed Saxe Holm stories, has returned | attempting to engage two such girls in Paris for | 


ings of prima donnas there wouldn’t be-room in 
the world for them all; yet they are so wretch- 
| edly conceited that they won't take a less place. 


| his English operacompany. Julia Gaylord, now 
| singing successfully in English opera in Dublin, 
| is an exception. 


The newspapers of New York do not give 


commenting upon her performance at the Union 
None of them give her credit 
| for more than an intellectual apprehension of 
what should be done, while they agree that she 
| has not the dramatic faculty for dving it, nor 
| the physical requisites for general stage success. 
The Tribune (by William Winter), which is the 
most elaborate and polite, concludes its re- 
view by saying that it does not ‘see reason to 
| think that she possesses the magnetism, the in- 
ee ground-swell of emotion, and the self- 
abandonment which are essential to the woman 
who assumes to take up the old moulds of char- 
; acter and pour into them a revivifying and illu- 
minating personality, so as to make them pow- 


if her ambition tends to that path it tends to dis- 
; appointment; but the exhibitions of genuine 
talent, sweetness, skill, polish and general apti- | 
tude that she made in a recent performance | 
—allowing for all qualifications of defeet—do | 
certainly announce a good actress in light com- | 





erful upon the minds and hearts of the world; | 


from the left to the right, through every type of 
female beauty, until the shades of plainness are 
reached, and these become more and more 


| meets the eye in a girl who leans back with 
laughter. The last hides her face with her 
hands. Thus the first and most perfect beauty 
and the last utter ugliness are left to the imagi- 


nation. Between these are studies of female 


| beauty which have rarely, if ever, been equaled 

—certainly not in England. The heads and 
faces of the crowd, the eager attitude of the auc- 
| tioneer, and around them all the rich and deep 


itecture, all combine to make this a really great 
| picture. Its fascination for the public is so great 
(albeit no prince, duke or other authority has 
mentioned it) that scores have been standing 


before it from morning till evening, in rapt still- 
ness, ever since the exhibition has been opened. 





LITERATURE. 

The Housekeeper, of New York (Howard 
Lockwood), and the Metropolitan, New York 
| CE. Butterick & Co.), the first monthly, the lat- 
| ter weekly, are invariably well-tilled with pleas- 
ant reading and useful suggestion. 


The Nursery, for July, deserves all the kind 





words that have been bestowed upon its prede- 


jcessors. We do not see how a family of young 


| children can have the best rearing without its 


monthly presence.—Boston, J. L. Shorey. 
title of a substantial 
novel, by Julia Kavanagh, from the Appletons’ 


press. It needs but a cursory glance to learn 


John Dorrien is the 


young men. Distinguished people followed his | tific school, and admitted to be the leading as- | edy, and a student and devotee of the dramatic- | *4t it is full of energy and incident, and pro- 
remains to Mount Bloom; among them the late | tronomer of the United States, died suddenly at | art whose presence and labor upon the stage will | C¢e48 directly on its course of absorbing inter- 


4 %, i ~ ” re g vo al ¥ . . > —_— . - ‘Ad ¥ 
Cambridge, Sunday week, from an affection of} afford pleasure to the intellectual public, and may | °St- Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


the brain, at the age of fifty years. His death 

is a great loss to the college, as through his 

exertions, mainly, the observatory had been 

brought to the high position it now holds. His 
| mechanical ingenuity was equal to his scien- 
| tific knowledge, and much of the apparatus used 
in observatories the world over, notably the si- 
| dereal clock, is of his invention. 


| A Washington writer says that, having seen 
| Mr. Grant several times recently, he is bound | 
to say that he is marvellously changed for the 
| better in his looks. For the first time since he 
has been in public life he has had the whiskers 
shaved from his chin. / He has, moreover, put 
away the black clothes’ which have been his cus- 
tomary habiliments and appears on the streets 
every evening now in a\well-fitting suit of light 
summer clothes. All who know him say that 
he has never looked so well since he has been 
in Washington. He continues to increase in 
weight, evidently—is broader of shoulder than 
ever before and more dignified in his manner. 
He saw him, the other day, when he received the 
red-sking and talked to them in his office at the 
White House. He appeared remarkably well 
on that occasion, carrying himself with compos- 
ure and speaking without hesitation and without 











notes. Judging from his looks the correspon- 
dent would say that his general health was much | 
improved, and that he has no idea of giving up 
his place at the White House until the 4th of 
March, 1877, at the very least. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


At Cornell, a class numbering fifty-one young 
men and four young women have graduated, 
and fifty-three have passed the entrance exam- 
inations, among them thirteen young women. 
The new Sage College for women was opened, 
Thursday week. This is endowed by Henry W. 
Sage with a gift of $300,000. Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen delivered, ‘Tuesday, an address on Ger- 
man literature as a university study, advocat- 
ing it for many reasons. 


Williston Seminary anniversary started off 
very auspiciously last week, the doings cover- 
ing Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. The 
“event” of the week was the offer by the widow 
of Mr. Samuel Williston, the founder of the in- 
stitution, of the old Williston homestead, com- 
prising about fifteen acres, and valued at $50,- 
000, on the condition that the new library build- 
ing shall be placed on it, that she retain the 
family mansion as her residence during her life, 
and that then it shall be used as the dwelling of 
the principal of the seminary. This homestead 
is one of the finest in western Massachusetts, 
and the matter of the acceptance of the gift was | 
referred by the trustees to a special committee, 
who undoubtedly will conform to the conditions. 





The commencement exercises of Brown Uni- 


versity at Providence closed on Wednesday | 
! 





week. The alumni association elected ex-Pres- 
| ident Caswell president, and a committee to get 
| subscriptions for a permanent alumni fund. On 
Tuesday evening, ex-Governor Bullock of Mas- 
' sachusetts addressed the Phi Beta Kappa society 
| on “Intellectual Leadership in American His- 
| tory,” and Prof. William Everett of Harvard 
| delivered a poem. The address was polished | 
| and scholarly. The early mould and impress of | 
| England on the colonies, and the power of their | 
distinguished men, who brought with them the | 
! scholarship and the influences of the mother | 
country, were matters eloquently expatiated | 
;upon. The speaker emphasized the often effec- | 
tual determining of the characteristics of a com- | 





| forty-eight lovely female figures, representing 
| the States and Territories of the Union. 


| aggressive, goddess ; and the sculptor has sought 
' to embody in this image, as Phidias of old em- 


| ing. 


: : : } 
and showing all manner of illustrative and real- | 


somewhat augment such good influences as affect | 
the theater of our day.” 





MATTERS OF ART. | 
A portrait of Caleb Cushing in the acs 
salon attracts much attention, not wholly of a 
complimentary character. The Atheneum says 
it verges on caricature, ‘‘for Mr. Cushing looks 
so superhumanly ‘cute and fierce that, with such 
hateful eyes, and lips at once so twisted and 
compressed, and fingers clenched, such a man 
might be expected to outwit the Heathen Chinee 
himself. As acaricature-portrait itis first-rate, 
the craft in the eyes being wonderfully serpent- 
like, the writhing of the lips tigerish.” This 
picture ought to be imported and put on exhibi- 
tion in Boston. 


W. W. Story, by some considered the great- 
est of American sculptors, has just completed, 
before leaving Rome for the summer, the model 
in clay of a magnificent monument to Liberty 
which is to be erected in Philadelphia—and 
which will take three or four years to complete. 
Its proportions will be colossal, the statue of 
Liberty measuring twenty-one feet in height, and 
standing upon a lofty pedestal, midway around 
which moves a serene and stately procession of 


The 
expression of the crowning statue is described 
as being one of absolute calm and unruffled dig- 
nity. Liberty holds in her hand the eagle-bear- 
ing standard of the republic, furled in negligent 
repose, and rests upon her shield. She is the 
victorious and protecting, not the angry and 


bodied in his ideal Hellenic Zeus, the supreme 
deity of a free people, no longer contending 
with Titans or with rebellion, but enthroned as 
“sovereign law, the state’s collected will.” 
This thought pervades, also, the chorie group 
of the Commonwealths. The figures which 
represent them, young, beautiful and vigorous, 
seem to move around the mighty base, on which 
the superintending power stands firm and fair, 
with a solemn and majestic grace which recalls 
the lines of Homer cited by Pausanius to de- 
scribe the Olympian statue —lines of which 
Milton, in his ‘‘Paradise Lost,” has preserved 
the sentiment, at least, so admirably :— 
‘“‘Ambrosial fragrance filled 

All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 

Sense of new joy ineffable diffused.” 

John Ruskin has renewed, after an interval of 
fifteen years, his notes on the annual exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, and gives the savagest 
blame to Millais, and to Miss Thompson the 
most liberal praise. It is quite a proud matter 
for her, and something of the sort for the Prince 
ot Wales also, whose judgment in her favor has 
been rather sneered at. Mr. Ruskin says of her 
picture of Quatre-Bras: ‘I never approached 
a picture with more iniquitous prejudice against 
it than I did Miss Thompson's; partly because 
I have always said that no woman could paint, 
and secondly because I thought what the public 
made such a fuss about must be good for noth- 
But it is Amazon’s work, this; no doubt 
of it, and the first fine pre-Raphaelite picture of 
battle we have had; profoundly interesting ; 


istic faculty. Of course, all that need be said 
of it, on this side, must have been said twenty 
times over in the journals; and it remains only 
for me to make my tardy genuflection, on the 
trampled corn, before this Pallas of Pall Mall; 





munity by the spirit of some one man, and in- {and to murmur my poor words of warning to 


stanced with high appreciation Rhode 


with the mark of its founder, Roger Williams, | U™P 


| still upon it, and the influence of Berkeley and | stayed, and Camilla slain. abi 
Mr. | work 1s—chiefly in its refinement, a quality I son, and it will delight all the boys. A long 


| Channing tinging the culture of the State. 
| Bullock dwelt on the statesmanship of the colo- 


| had not in the least expected, for the cleverest | line 


h, how it came to pass that Atalanta was | 
Camilla-like the | 


| nial leaders, and then upon the rule of mind in| Women almost always show their weakness ir. 


| F ‘ ee ae j 7 , ore 
| the revolution, in which our country was no ex- | endeavors to be dashing. But actually here, | 


| ception to the law that all public revolutions | age : eee : 7 
ling at, the sky,-is the most tenderly painted, | skill.—Scribner & Co., New York; A. Williams 


have their origin in the reasonings and generous 


by English and European thinkers. 
on the intellectual mastery that secured the con- 


| sities to a nation. 





‘ried her off. When they got her home they tied | THEATER AND OPERA. 


| herto atree and flogged her bare back with green 
Then they took her 


| refuge with a Southern man, the county super- 


| intendent of education, who, after proper notice, | 


; sent her to the United States district attorney. 


From the district attorney's lips I received the 
Now, cruelty and vio- 
The 


account of this outrage. 
|lence may, and do, happen in any State. 
| part of the story which seems most horrible to 
|me is this: It is in evidence before the district 
attorney that the mayor of Verona, who is its 
justice of the peace, heard the girl’s cries and 


1 chained her witha trace-chain 
| some sassafras; but none of these are noticed |to the bedpost. The next dav she was turned, 
_here. Friendly cows browse in these clearings. | to work, and chained up again at night. After 
| some days she made her escape, and found 


Mr. Strakosch has engaged Tietjens and Bel- 
| locea, for next season's Italian opera, which wil 
almost undoubtedly be one of success. Tietjens 
is the only distinguished prima donna of Eng- 
land who has not visite] this country. Strakosch 
intended to engage Sims Reeves, but we do not 
‘ learn that he has done so. 

A settlement has been made with Mrs. Sin- 
clair, the divorced wife of the late Edwin For- 
rest, who claimed arrears of alimony and a dower 
interest in the real-estate at New York, Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere, and she receives $100,- 


| 


nied by his father and a neighbor, all armed sentiments of great intellects, which work their | : 
with shot guns, appeared before the house. Two! way into the common channels of the general the exhibition; and the terrific piece of gallant 
of the men came in and demanded the girl, say- mind. Iow, then, the people at this time of | wrath and ruin on the extreme right, where the 
ing she belonged to them. She refused to go | urgency had become prepared to meet it, the | Cuirassier is catching round the neck of his 


with them, and declared she was free, which was | orator traced, not only by American, but also | horse as he falls, and the convulsed fallen horse 
He dwelt just seen through the smoke below, is wrought, 


house, through the yard, into the street, hercloth- | stitution; and more briefly reviewed our subse- | gradations of color-and shade which I have not 
|ing torn and deranged in the struggle, and she, quent history, and closed with a few sentences | seen the like of since Turner's death. 


what I suppose few people would think of look- 


| 
and with the truest outlines of cloud, of all in | 


| through all the truth of its frantic passion, with 





The best painting in the Royal Academy exhi- | 
| bition, according to M. D. Conway and seine 
visitors, is “The Babylonian Marriage- Market,” 
by E. Long. The subject is the custom of the | 


Babylonians mentioned by Herodotus, by which 


| | they found husbands for all their young women | 


by means of an auction. The greatest beauty | 
was put up first and knocked down to the high- | 
| est bidder; then the next in comeliness, and so | 
| on to the damsel equidistant between beauty and | 
| plainness, who was given away gratis. Then | 
‘the least plain was knocked down to the gallant | 
who would marry her for the least considera- 
tion—and so on, till even the plainest was got} 
rid of to some cynical worthy who decidedly | 
preferred lucre to looks. By transferring to the 


000—a $75,000 mortgage on the Mount St. Vin- 


5 : i fair, beauty was made to endow ugliness, and 
cent property at New York, and $25,000 in cash. | 


the rich man’s taste was the poor man’s gain. 
Anna Dickinson is really going on the stage, [pn the center of this picture, on a high pedestal, 


The Address by Loring B. Barnes, tothe mem- 
bers of the Handel and Haydn Society, on its six- 
tieth anniversary, May 31st last, has been printed 
in a neat pamphlet, and is filled with very inter- 
esting reminiscences of this excellent society. 
Mr. Barnes makes a quite entertaining recital. 

Nichols & Hall, Boston, print a pamphlet for 
the time entitled Gen. /srael Putnam, the Com- 
mander at Bunker Iill, by 
Drake, which contains the best that ean be said 
on that side of the question. He does not tully 
establish his position, though he gives much in- 
teresting information. 


Samuel Adams 


Mr. George A. Coolidge, with Osgood & Co., 
has compiled a Brochure of Bunker-Iull, in 
which, with the aid of the heliotype process, 
he shows us copies of drawings of the battle, 
the monument, relicts, views from the monu- 
ment, fac similes, etc., ete.—all interesting at 
this period, and likely to be largely sought for 
preservation with other memorials of the cen- 
tennial era. 

Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, print Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble, a tale of love, selfishness 
and retribution, by Miss Dickens, a daughter of 
the great novelist. 
nals receive the announcement of the authorship 
confidently, and speak highly of the story, 
which, for pathos and quict delineation, is 
On the whole it 


The London literary jour- 


really a marked composition. 
is a charming work.—A. K. Loring has it. 
What and How to Read, ‘‘a guide to English 
literature,” by G. A. F. Van Rhyn, is a sugges- 
tion, rather than a definite reality. 
classified list, according to topic, of reccnt books, 


It gives a 


but fails to mention the publisher, and is fre- 
Stillit isa help: 
it stimulates inquiry, and places before the mind 


quently inaccurate as to price. 


the possibilities of a thorough research on any 
given theme. The critical notes and the full in- 
dex will help along very considerably.—New 
York, Appleton & Co.; for sale by Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co. 

New Music.—Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. 
have published ‘‘Down the Shadowed Lane She 
Goes,” song, by George L. Osgood; ‘Upon a 
Stormy Sunday,” Scotch song, by M. F. Car- 
penter; ‘Dreams of the Past,” by G. HL. Fel- 
ton; “‘A River Through Each Winding Glade,” 
song, by W. T. Wrighton; ‘Which is the Prop- 
erest Day to Drink?” comic glee by Dr. Araee; 
“The Five o'clock 'Bus,”’ comic song by J. IL. 
Young; ‘‘Meadow Pink Galop,” by Charles V. 
Cloy; ‘‘Indigo,” or the ‘‘Forty Thieves” galop, 
J. Strauss; and ‘‘Grand March of Liberty,” by 
C. Hatch Smith. 

Volume 13 of Little Classics gives narrative 
poems by Goldsmith, Coleridge, Byron, Caro- 
line Norton, Campbell, Drake, Shelley, Keats, 
Moore, Poe, Longfellow, Hood, Morris, Burns, 
Ferguson, ‘Tennyson and Macaulay, and in- 
cludes among the selections ‘*The Deserted Vil- 
lage,” ‘“*The Ancient Mariner,” ‘‘The Raven,” 
“The Skeleton in Armor,” ‘*Tam O'Shanter,” 
“Paradise and the Peri,” and other favorites. 


It is well to follow the prose series with three 
or four volumes of the best verse in the English 
language. This is now the promise, and the 
first taste is delicious. —Osgood & Co. 

St. Nicholas, for July, has as a writer Rose 
Terry Cooke, who contributes ‘ Jack's Inde- 
pendence Day ;” Louisa M. Alcott, with addi- 
tional chapters of “Eight Cousins,” which is 
driving all the young folks crazy with delight; 
J. T. Trowbridge, with chapters of his serial; 
Susan N. Coolidge, Sarah O. Jewett, with short 
Wm. H. who talks about 


stories ; Rideing, 


Island, | her, that she may remember, in her day of tri- | ‘‘American Orators;” and a host ot others. 


One of the best articles in the number is en- 
titled “A Great Speculation,” by Rossiter John- 


> of other stories, and short articles and 
poems of more than ordinary merit, fill up the 
columns. The magazine is as usual handsome- 


ly illustrated, and is a model of typographical 


& Co., Boston. 

We lately recorded the publication of ‘‘Break- 
fast, Luncheon and Tea,” by Marion Harland, 
from Scribner, Armstrong & Co., and now we 
have Breakfast, Dinner and Tea, ‘ viewed 
classically, poeticaliy and practically,” with 
three hundred modern receipts, from D. Apple- 
ton & Co. This may be considered a treatise 
on the esthetics of cooking, for the vulgar con- 
sideration of what we shall cat three times a day 
is transformed into a witty and wise disserta- 
tion upon the social, moral and physical ad- 
vantages of regiflar and well-cooked meals. 
Interspersed throughout its pages are pleasant 
anecdotes, attractive reminiscences of distin- 
guished personages, and tid-bits of learning. 
These, with very excellent receipts fur the prac- 
tical part of the work, form a unique and, we 
should predict, popular volume. — For sale by 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


Scribner's, for July, gives the fourth paper of 


I - a +: ” 
“Recollections of Charles Sumner,” which con- 


tains a fund of interesting matter; the fourth 
paper of ‘“‘A Farmer’s Vacation,” dealing with 
the “Bight of La Maneche”; several chapters 


scale of the ill-favored the prices paid for the of Dr. Holland's story, ‘‘Seven Oaks” — the 


last two are illustrated finely. ‘San Francisco” 
jis entertainingly described in ‘The City of the 


| Golden Gate.” One of the best humorous sto- 
! 


saw the struggle, and when asked why he did ™aking her first appearance soon at San Fran- |g beauty is being sold. The back is turned to | ries we have lately read is Frank R. Stockton’s 
not interfere himself, testified that he thought it Cisco, whither she goes in a few days. She has | the spectator, but the glory of the face is seen | “The Girl at Rudder Grange”; a tribute to wo- 
was none of his business, as he knew that it S0Me advantages and some disadvantages a8 reflected in the thrilled and fascinated expres- | man’s worth is given in the ‘‘Middle-Aged Wo- 
was only a negro girl. Several other men tes- Compared with Kate Field—more personal gion stamped on every face of the up-looking| man.” H. H. Boyesen furnishes a good story 
| tified that they stood in their doors and saw the | beauty and finer clothes and larger dramatic crowd. The clerk of the auction is examining |in ‘A Good-for-Nothing”; and ‘Maharaiah 
| A nest of young eagles, on a lofty branch, but girl dragged by her feet out into the road. It Power, but less culture of the books and less 4 necklace of rare preciousness and beauty | Dhuleep-Singh,” “Darwinism,” ‘‘An Appendix 
| was none of their business, either. Finally, I knowledge of the traditions and laws of the which has been already offered. In front of the | to ‘A New Solution of an Old Problem,’” will 


| related this tale to a Democratic judge of the *tage- 


| Supreme Court of the State. 


He replied that. 


| pedestal—in the foreground of the picture—we 


Lucy Hooper tells us that there are said to look upon an array of twelve brides waiting to | 


| brutality was found everywhere, North as well | be in Milan at the present time no fewer than be sold. One of them is being half undraped 
Just at this moment in eome three little chil- |as South; and I could not, with all my efforts, three hundred American girls studying for the | to follow in her turn; the others are seated on 


The eye passes 


be found excellent reading. The poems of the 
number include a vigorous effort of Mr. Sted- 
man, ‘‘Kearny at Seven Pines,” ‘“‘The Wel- 
come,” ‘‘Nature’s Child,” and ‘‘Danger.” The 
departments, especially ‘‘Bric-a-Brac,” are all 
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well filled. —New York, Scribner & Co.; Boston, 
A. Witliams & Co. 

Blackwood, for June, has “Thoughts about 
British Workmen, Past and Present,” in an arti- 
cle which looks back to the beginning of the 
troubles between employers and employés, and 
traces their gradual increase; “In a Studio” 
discusses poets of various ‘ages and countries, 
but is devoted chiefly to Shakespeare and his 
plays; ‘¢Artin May” is a sharp criticism on the 
spring exhibition of pictures at the Royal Acad- 
emy—among them, Mr. Long's ‘‘Babylonian 
Marriave-Market” is described and approved 
of: ‘France and Germany,” a letter from Paris, 
explains the late small war-cloud that hovered 
over the continent; ‘‘Polar Exploration” is one 
of the numerous papers called forth by the 
recent departure from England of the expedi- 
tion in search of the North Pole, and is followed 
by an obituary Gn Admiral Sherard Osborn, 
who was “employed with the Franklin Search 
Expedition.” There are other excellent arti- 
cles. —New York, Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 
Lippincott’s, for Jaly, is a very superior num- 
ber.$, It contains ‘*May” in June, a Cape May 
sketch illustrated ; “Three Meetings (ofa lady),” 
by Ivan Tourguencff; “The Yares of the 
Black Mountains,” by Rebecca Harding Davis; 
“«Camp-Fire Lyrics,” by Edward Kearsley; 
“Searching for a Grave in a Strange Land,” 
showing the fullness of the cemeteries, by 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon; “The Romance of 
Birdseye,” by Chauncey Hickox; ‘Eight Hun- 
dred Miles in an Ambulance,” by Laura Win- 
throp Johnson; ‘* Aunt Cindy’s Dinner,” by 
Sarah Winter Kellogg ; ‘‘Montaigne,” by Edward 
Howland; ‘On the Proposal to erect a Monu- 
ment in England to Lord Byron,” by Emma 
Lazarus; ‘An Artist’s Love,” by Francis Ashe- 
ton; “A Night in a Swiss Pension,” by T. A. 
Trollope; ‘Lady Maud,” a poem, by Will Wal- 
lace Harney; “My Daughter's Admirers,” a so- 
ciety sketch, by R. E. Dembry; with monthly 
gossip and literature of the day. The number 
begins the sixteenth volume. — Philadelphia, 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Literary Table-Talk. 

According to the Hartford Post the intro- 
ductory Essay on Translation, in £zotics, is one 
of the finest things to be found anywhere on 
that subject, and is in itself worth a dozen-fold 
the price of the book. 

Bo-deker, author of the very serviceable Eu- 
ropean guide-books, has nearly ready a vol- 
ume on Palestine. He has himself explored 
the country with German thoroughness, and has 
levied aid from distinguished travellers and Ori- 
entalists. 

For a “genial” criticism, take this from an 
Episcopal journal on Harper's Moody and 
Sankey book: ‘A fulsome, sensational, Philis- 
tine book, in every way offensive to sober re- 
ligious fecling and good taste; cheap, shallow, 
boastful and vulgar.” 

Mr. Boyesen’s Norseman's Pilgrimage seems 
to have charmed all the critjcs. One finds it *‘a 
love story of intense character, such a story as 
a poet would write,” and adds that ‘the descrip- 
tions of Norwegian scenery, which were so fresh 
and attractive in Guanar, are equally well done 
in this book.” 

The Life end Letters of Lord Macaulay, by 
his nephew, Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, will soon be 
Pablished in England, and soon after in this 
country. Macaulay’s fame is not limited to 
~ England, but extends wherever the English lan- 

sage is spoken and wherever literary brilliancy 

is appreciated, 

\ work of tar more than ordinary interest is 
promised in W. Watkiss Lloyd's history of the 
arts and politics of Greece during the age of 
Pericles, which Macmillan & Co. will publish. 
It is a most inviting theme; the story of Greece 
mever grows old, and the Periclean age is its 
moet brilliant chapter, 

Tennyson's Queen Mary, published to-day by 
Osgood & Co., promises to give the reading world 
a new sensation, especially if ithas the dramatic 
power and intensity which the London Times 

that ‘‘there 
fire in it than in anything which has appeared 


eoncedes, declaring is more true 


since Shakespeare’s time.” 

M. Agsene Houssaye’s 7'ribune letters are 
Is it 
possible that America has very many people who 


announced as one of our summer books. 


would care to read these more than once? They 
are utterly Frenchy, and, while bright and in 
passages brillant, their substance is generally 
of the thinnest. They are literally soda-water. 

The London Graphic, like some American 
journals, thinks Miss Woolson ‘shows strong 
attinities to Bret Harte in her passion for seizing 
and drawing out tine, noble, or tender traits in 
matures which scem all brutal, worthless, of 
vile.” It tinds her Castle Nowhere, and other 
stories, “all excellent and spirited, with many 
touches of true beauty and pathos.” 

Mrs. Diaz calls her new litthke book, coming 
Work 
has 


in a week or two, A Domestic Problem : 
and Culture in the Household. If 
reached a practical solu@es of the problem how 


she 


go cowbine work and culture, or to have the 
culture bear even some small proporticg to the 
work inevitable in most households, she is one 
of the world’s greatest benefactors, and will be 
Known as St. Abby one of these days. 

Rev. O. 
gage! on a /listory of Transcendentalism in 
New En land. This is royal news; Mr. Froth- 
ingham is, by habit of mind, culture and re- 
markable literary skill, peculiarly titted to write 


B. Frothingham az éaid to be en- 


ot such a movement or psychological phenome- 
non as transcendentalism has been. It is one 
of the most interesting chapters in American 
history, and Mr. Frothingham's book we may 
sately anticipate as one of rare value ond fascin- 
ation. 

The 7ritune devotes nearly two of its gener- 
ous columns to Mr. Calvert's Essays .Esthett- 
remark that ‘the 
thoughttal reader, whatever be his calling or 


eal, concluding with the 
His pursuits, cannot fail to derive igstruction, 
as well as enjoyment, trom its wholesome sug- 
gestions. Tt brings him into an atmosphere of 
retined culture, fragrant with the choicest flow- 
ers of literature, and elastic and bracing with 
the expression of profound and subtle thought. 
Hae influence of so pure and vigorous a mind 
ais revealed in its pages cannot but prove a 
grateful refreshment to those who seek tor 
mental stimulus in good books.” 

Mr. E.C, 

, 


Poets are on 


Stedunin’s essays on The Victorian 
wopassing through the press, and 
will be pablished by Osgood & Co. in the early 
vutuaun. Readers ot Seribaer wil) remember 
how keep in critical insight, how rich im scholar- 
stip and how noble in style, were his papers 
on Landor, the Brownings, 
burne, Arnold, 


Belclaanan. 


Tennyson, Swin- 
Proctor, Morris, Rossetti and 
These papers faye been revised, 
rewritten, aod made as perfect as possible. Trt 
t» Mr. Sted uan’s ambition to produce a volume 
worthy to become a hand-book on Victorian 
poetry, to supplement Paine’s English Litera- 
tare, which stopped before diseussing this. 

Mr. Froude thus puts what will strike young 
pe ople ts racer heartless, but vet is very true: 
“Ae we grow old the class of novele which wa 
‘ Tr v 
fove agonies of the Fredericks and Dorotheas 


Cease to be 


can read with interest rapidly diminishes. 


sorbing, as the possibilities of such 
exeitements ior ourselves have set below our 
hor zon, At the erisis of the lovers’ fortunes 
We incline tu tie parental view of the eivation, 
knowing as we do by painful experience the 
ott 


} 


ve weekly Gills and the rent-dav. 
¥,4,.% ‘ar 1 
A sevel which can amuse we after middle life 


Teaiities 


’ 
MUSE Feprescat such sentiments, such actions 


and such casuiities ae we encounter when we 


have cut our wise teeth, and have become our- 
selves actors in the practical drama of eXist- 
Pace. 

ETve Lite Classics are now in the fluod-tide 
si prosperity. They are so small and so goad 
that the public feelsa peculiar fondness lor eee, 
As Apj;dctow's Journal Justly remarks: “No 
collection of the e&inor m isterpreces of English 
prose fiction ogualing ets jn variety and value 





just appreciation of Littell’s Living Age. It 


THE COMMONWE 
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omitted, no doubt, which we should all have 
been glad to see included—Mr. Johnson, prob- 
ably, as well as the rest of us; but we have yet 
to encounter the selection in any of the volumes 
which, having read, we would be willing to see 
stricken out. The style in which the series is 
published is all that could be desired, and the 
dainty, insinuating little volumes are just the 
thing to put in the satchel or the pocket, or 
to take up when the family-circle is disposed to 
place itself for half an hour under the spell of a 
master.” 

The Chicago Jnter- Ocean seems to have a very 


savs: “Readers of Littell become its staunch 
friends. Being assured of its unvarying excel- 
lence, they believe in it almost to the exclusion 
of all others. Coming once a week, it keeps 
the reader supplied with a succession of finish- 
ed articles, affording food for the ripest thought, 
and posting him upon subjects now under dis- 
cussion by the greatest minds in Europe. A 
more attractive periodical than Littell cannot be 
found in the United States. Wherever there is 
culture and breadth of view it is appreciated ; 
and the more it is appreciated the higher will 
rise the tone of Americar. literature and the 
taste of American readers. The price, con- 
trasted with the matter, is small, and the pleas- 
ure to be derived from such a weekly visitor in- 
calculable.” 

Whatever Ruskin writes about, he writes so 
that all intelligent people find pleasure and 
stimulus—sometimes not unmixed with wonder 
and occasionally a sort of holy rage. His notes 
on the last exhibition of the Academy are very 
characteristic. Of a picture representing Sun- 
day Afternoon, he says: ‘This picture, though 
of no eminent power in any respect, is extreme- 
ly delightful to myself; and ought, I think, to 
be so to most unsophisticated persons who care 
for English rural life ; representing, as it does, 
a pleasant and virtuous phase of such life, 
whether on Sunday or Saturday afternoon. 
Why, by the way, must we accept it for Sunday ? 
Have our nice old women no rest on any other 
day? Dothey never put ona clean muslin ker- 
chief on any other day? Do they never read 
their Bible (of course, it would be improper to 
suppose any other book readable by them) on 
any other day? Whatever day it be—here. at 
all events, are peace, light, cleanliness and con- 
tent. Luxury even, of a kind; the air coming 
in at that door must be delicious ; and the leaves 
outside of it look like a bit of the kitehen-gar- 
den side of Paradise. They please me all the 
better because, since scientific people were 
wood enough to tell us that leaves were made 
zreen by ‘green-leat,’ I haven't seen a leaf 
painted green by anybody. But this peep 
through the door is like old times, when we 
were neither plagued with soot nor science.” 





The True Policy. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT AND HIS CRIT- 
1 ‘we 


LETTER OF THE HON. HENRY WILSON. 


Natick, June 23, 1875. 

To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser :— 

Recognizing, to the fullest extent, the right ot 
the press to review and criticise the words and 
acts of public men, I claim the right, and believe 
it to be sometimes the duty, of those so criticised 
to vindicate those words and acts. Acting upon 
these convictions I purpose to notice some ad- 
verse criticisms that have recently appeared ina 
few Republican presses. : : 
Eight years ago there was printed at the capi- 
tal a journal which assumed to be the organ of 
Andrew Johnson and the exponent of his *‘pol- 
icy.” That journal still lives and seems to be 
hugely gratified with the imputed reputation ot 
being the organ of the present administration. 
Recently returned from a short journey in a few 
of the States, South and West, I find myself and 
trip to have been the innocent cause of extreme 
solicitude to the conductors of this assumed or- 
yan and to those who inspire it, if there be any, 
ot which I entertain more than a doubt. But 
all such solicitude, I assure them, is uncalled 
for. That little journey of mine was but the 
carrying-out of advice to take a few weeks of 
rest befyre { commenced upon the task T had 
marked out for the summer and autumn. —Kind- 


actuated by no hostility to the President, nor by 

favor to any one Gesirous of being his successor. , 
Id d the pr ition, by whomsoever favor- | 
ed. quite as fatal to the Republican party as) 
would have been a proposition to amend the. 
constitution so as to elect a President for life. | 
Having opposed the policy of reconstruction | 
when adopted, it is not surprising that the organ | 
sees little or no progress in the Southern States, | 
and that it criticises me for expressing the opin- | 
ion that there has been progress, and that there | 
is a better feeling than heretofore. Having | 
been an anti-slavery man for thirty-nine years, 

and having read and thought much of Southern | 
affairs, I examined with some care the present 
condition of the South. There have been, un- | 
questionably, mistakes, mismanagement, and, | 
in some cases, corruption on the part of those | 
called to the high duty of working out the prac- | 
tical problem of a reconstruction in those dis- 

ordered and devastated commonwealths. But, 

with all these mistakes and corrupt practices, I 

saw progress—slow, but I think sure. Had a 

prophet at the close of the war predicted that, 

in the short space of ten years, there should 

happen just what has happened, few would have 

believed him. Then the colored race, just eman- 

cipated, had neither property, homes, education, 

nor political or civil rights. Now, though little 

accustomed to habits of economy and thrift, it 

possesses millions of property, has hundreds of 
thousands of childrea in schools, has been 

clothed with civil and political rights, occupies 

high positions at home, and has representatives 

in Congress. Then the white race, with insti- 

tutions, industries and labor disorganized, un- 

accustomed to toil, disappointed and defeated, 

were careless, alike of the rights of black men 

and of the opinions of their countrymen. Now, 

States, industries and institutions have been 

reorganized, labor is becoming more honorable 

and more universal, the government is more re- 
spected, the old flag is more loved, and the fa- 
vorable opinions of the Northern people more 
highly appreciated. Mach remains to be done; 

but a beginning has been made, and hopetul 
progress has been already secured. There are 
yet unscrupulous men who are seeking to divide 
society and parties upon the perilous line of race. 

Enemies of their country, of mankind and of 
God, these reckless men should receive the 
sternest condemnation of the patriot, the phil- 
anthropist and the Christian. In spite, how- 
ever, of all untoward influences, there is, un- 

questionably, a kindlier and better feeling per- 
vading the South. I pity the head of that man 
who does not see and comprehend it, and the 
heart of him who does not acknowledge, hail 
and welcome it with gratitude to God and with 
hope for humanity and the nation. 

It may be that I have spoken too often and 
too much; but my convictions have forced me 
to raise quite often the voice of entreaty, ad- 
vice, warning, remonstrance and protest. I fear, 
trom the present outlook and the temper of a 
few presses, it will be my duty, as it will be the 
duty of all devoted, experienced and thoughttul 
Republicans, to continue to do so, however dis- 
tasteful it may be to those who seem to heed not 
the lessons of defeat. I am not one of those 
who believe that the way to make a party strong 
is to make it indefensible, or to close its ranks 
to the believers in its principles. The sin for 
which Tam now so sharply rebuked by self-con- 
s ituted censors appears not to be unfaithfulness 
to the Republican organization, but my contin- 
uous efforts to win back to the Republican ranks 
honest men who still adhere to the Republican 
faith. Having advocated the ideas embodied in 
the Republican creed and illustrated in Republi- 
can deeds, in nearly fifteen hundred speeches, in 
twenty-seven States, [ ought to know something 
of the feelings, deaires and purposes of the 
American people. Finding nothing in the con- 
stitution, nor in the trad:tions of the people, 
that torbids a Vice-President to entreat or advise 
political associates to heed the lessons of expe- 
rience in legislation and administration, I have 
warned, remonstrated and protested against mis- 
takes I believed would bring defeat, if not dis- 
honor. 

Eighteen months ago I thought I saw danger 
looming up in the near future. I warned my 
Republican friends of the impending peril, and 
advised that we should, by wise and prudent leg- 
islation and administration, and by timely and 
efficient organization, strive to save the present 
house. But I was considered, by some who vid 
not *‘seare well,” an alarmist, and was told with 
that supercilious arrogance which has driven 
from us so many Republicans accustomed to or- 
ganize victories, that “the ‘Vice-Presideat had 
better not play the role of a political prophet.” 
In spite, however, of confident assurances of 
these presuming but not very sagacious politi- 
cians, unexampled disaster came. 

I had no doubt, then, that these were Repub- 
lican defeats rather than Democratic victories. 
Nor have I any doubt now that a majority of the 
nation still adhere to the distinctive principles 
of the Republican party, and can recover what 
was then so heedlessly thrown away. So be- 
lieving, I think duty to the country demands 








lv weleomed by the people of both ‘races, by 
Democrats, Republicans and Conservatives, | 
Visited colleges, schools and marts of varied in- 
dustries. Being weleomed by people and presses 
of every shade of opinion, T said nothing in the 
twenty-nine brief addresses I made of public at- 
fairs or of party polities. I spoke of law, or- 
der, peace; of industry, material development, 
education, temperance; of justice to black men 
and of a generous policy to white men. I visit- 
ed the graves of Jackson and Clay, of Taylor 
and Polk, of Crittenden, Bell and Benton. I 
visited, too, a dying ex- Vice-President, and chat- 
ted a moment with Mrs. Jefferson Davis in the 
streets of Memphis. Never did I make a more 
innocent or agreeable journey than was crowded 
into those six weeks. But I find on my return 
that all this is very ‘‘significant.” These wel- 
comes from all, without distinction of race or 
color; these brief speeches, this visit to the 
couch of a dying man, that little talk with the 
wife of the President of the late Confederacy, 
were full of meaning. The “wandering Vic- 
President” was ‘‘too unanimous,” he was ‘the 
victim of presidential aspirations,” and he must 
be rebuked as other gentlemen suspected of like 
desires had been. 

To this I reply that I indulge, with thousands 
of my countrymen, the idea that the Presidency 
is a lofty and responsible position; that to be 
elected to that high office, and clothed with its 
vast powers for good by forty millions, is an 
honor by the side of which uncounted wealth 
must weigh oz nothing. But, notwithstanding 
this high estimate, d assure the organ and all 
others alike exercised that theve is not one being 
in all this broad land to whom I have ever writ- 
ten, spoken, oreven hinted, that I desired, hoped, 
‘expected, or intended to be a candidate. I as- 
sure them, too, that [have been so neglectful, 
not to say discoyrteous, as not to reply to let- 
ters written me upon a eubject these imagina- 


; that Republicans should do all they can to so 
| reinstate their party that it shall again invite 
| and command the support of all who profess to 
believe in its principles, and who rejoice over 
every reform of acknowledged abuses. I have 
endeavored to look the situaticn squarely in the 
face, and I have done, and [ intend to do, all in 
my power, in spite of carping and captious crit- 
icisms, to reiinite Republicans and to secure 
again the ascendancy of the party that has saved 
the Union and emancipated a race. 

Believing the continued success of the Repub- 
lican party to be conducive to the sure and more 
speedy development of the nation in its varied 
interests, upon the achieved basis of human 
rights, I think its presses and its leaders should 
now, in the spirit of self-sacrifice, subordinate 
their personal aspirations, rivalries and ambi- 
tions, and welcome all to their ranks with gen- 
erous magnanimity, and so leave to a reiinited, 
reorganized and reinspired party the selection, 
at the fitting time, of its candidate for the pres- 
ideney. ‘They should now forgive and forget; 
and by a reformatory and generous policy, and 
by carnest and honest appeals tor unity, win 
back, in the elections of this autumn, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, California and Massa- 
chusetts. Successes, so won, will assure a na- 
tional victory in 1876. Such a victory will give 
to the Republican party, with its brilliant record 
for hberty and union, a grand opportunity to il- 
lustrate the opening of the second century of 
the republic with glorious deeds. 

Henry WILson. 





choes of the Centennial. 
. o~- 
SOME GOOD SAYINGS. 
GEN. SHERMAN AT THE DINNER OF 


LEGION. 
Comrades :—I came here from the pressure of 


THE 





tive ones deem me s9 interested in. It may 
soothe their anxiety further if Lassure them that | 
I have neither money, por patronage, nor anj{ 
organ; 
cal life of thirty-five years, to give office or pat- 
ronage to persons or presses for yotes or in- 
fluence, and that I never intend to do so. No! 


monev! no patronage! no organ! 
. Ss 





if it does Hot placate, these distressed gentle- | 
men who see such iaghty influences in money, | 
patronage and organs, and protect me trom their | 
jealousies and their suspicions, 


ous. On the morning of my return to New|} 
York i wae visited by a reporter of the Tribune, | 
who propouaded several questions concerning | 
my visit, aud the condition of public and party | 
itfairs, 
1 would have done for any other paper, and these | 
answers were published without any revision of 
mine. 


ported Mr. Greeley and the tens of thousands 
ot Republicans who aided last year by their 
votes, or by not voting at all, in losing two- | 
thirds of the States we had carried in 1872, and | 
in converting a Republican majority of three- | 
quarters of a million to a minority of half a! 
million. They who do not see that these Repube | 
ean of 1872 and those now deeply dissatistied, | 
but who are still proud of the record the party 





next presideatia election, litte comprehend the | 
condition of public a@airs. and of what is nee- | 
essary td success. } 
A journal that does not sce the wisdom of uy- ; 


the Jrtoune has said sundry unkind things of | 
me, and & faunts me with being ‘tthe most for- 
giving of men,” and declares that my action 
may be “excellent Chnmatianity,” but it is not 
*self-respect” or ‘‘manliness.” i came to the 
conclusion years ago that lite is too short to be 
spent in revenging mere personal wrongs, and 
[have been fora long while forgiving men and 
presses that have said unkind, unjust or untruth- 
tulthingsof me. | expect ty torgive those who 
ire so foolish as to say untruthdal thiags of me 
now. They need forgiveness, and if I can act 
in the spirit of ‘excellent Caristianity” I can 
afford to let my ‘self-respect’ and my ‘‘manii- 
ness” take care of themselves. 

I am accused, too, of not treating the Presi- 
dent with becoming respect. Where? When? 
How? i am surely unconscious of any such 
purpose. [have seldom obtruded my opinions 
upon the President: and, whenever I have made 
suggestions, it has been because | religaoualy be- 
lieved that what I deferentially suggested would | 
be for the credit of his administration, the suc- | 
cess of te party and the good of the hats 
My opposition te ie third-term folly has been 

construed, too, into opposittead go the President. | 
But nothing is more untrue. When i say that 
; issue raised and pressed with such disastrous | 
effect upon the party, by the adroit sca 
tions of its enemies, J took early occasion to say | 
to timid friends that there was uo real danger; | 
that it was contrary to the settled convictions 








can be found in the language. Some pieces are 


and traditions of the people, and that they would 
elect no man President for # shird term: I was y 


your invitation, which was very cordial and kind, 
and I can recognize in the face of every gentle- 
man here the mark of the soldier, which, hav- 


that [never made a promise, in a politi- jing once secured, you cannot shake off when | is the country’s hope. 


you please. 
a soldier still. I like to see you, young men, 
encourage that feeling of kindliness, association 


Surely this/ and respect for the profession which you laid | 
pitiabie condition should console and reassure, | down in 1865, never to be taken up unless ne- | 
[Cries of **Good! good!” and 


cessity arises. 
applause.] I am almost certain, so far as I am 
able to judge, that there is no occasion for any 
more soldiers in the country. We have 34,000, 


the Indians. [Laughterandapplause.}] But in 
the organization of all civil governments—I make 
no exceptions to republics, and there are men 
before me who are statesmen in fact as well as 


intelligent foree, governed by chivairic princi- 


They were intended to reach and jntlu-{ ples, is far better than a mere brute force, and | esaige 
ence, if possible, those Republicans who sup-| the army I presume to be this chivalric force, | must still keep in sight those great principles 


subordinate to the law. [Cries of ‘Good! 
good!" and applause. } With that definition it 
makes no difference whether you are volunteers, 
regulars, orwhatnot. [Applause.] I ama reg- 
ular and a volunteer. So are you all, 
plause. } 

I have been struck with one thing since I have 
been in Boston, and you must excuse me if I 
look atthings ina very plain sortofway There 


has mage, hold in their hands the tate of the | has been a most extraordinary purpose, it seems of true reform. 


to me, to attract our friends of the South. [Ap- 
plause.} You have not only held out to them 
the right hand of friendship, but you have coaxed 
themtocome. [Applause.} There was always 


leston, I think. {Applause.] Extremes meet 
always, and sometimes they show, like weather- 
cocks, which way the wind blows. I think these 
two cities, Charleston on the one hand and Bos- 
ton on the other, show which way the wind blows, 
that there is a general feeling in the North to 
encourage the South to come in and be a hale 
fellow wellmet. It is very much like the Scrip- 
ture parable of the prodigal son. You not only 
give them the right hand of fellowship, but you 
kill for them the fatted calf. [Applause and 
cries of ‘Good! good!"} I say that is all right, 
gentlemen; but if General Fitz-Hugh Lee be 
here, I tell him not to draw an untair interence | 
from that fact. If we come here as we have, 
and work side-by-side with each other in the 
national cause, with like energy and toree, they 
must not presume upon this kindly feeling. 
(Cries of **Good! good!” and applause.] Good 
triends make good enemies. I profess to be a 
Yankee myself; and those of the old Yankee 
stock cag make first-rate friends, but they make 
devils ofenemies. [Appiause.; With this pre- 


liminary I can give a hearty welcome to any one | not they will begin to see the importance of a | College. 


who fought in the South against us, provided he 
promises never to do so again. 
applause. } 
GEN. BURNSIDE AT THE SAME. 
Comrades :—I do not Know that I can do anyv- 


said to-night, and I do indorse it most fully. It 
has been my feeling ever since the conclusion of 
the war, that I was quite ready to do everything 


plause.] I think it the duty of all soldiers to 
make reconciliation the watchword of the hour 
[applause], but it must always be founded upon 
the principle that it is the duty of every soldier 
and citizen of this country to stand by the Union 
and the constitution, no matter by whom as- 
sailed. [Applause.] As I said at Music Hall, 
I am not in the slightest degree disposed to point 
out specifically that particular set of persons 
who were responsible for tht mode of educa- 
tion and for bringing toa crisis the events which 
brought on the rebellion; but I do say that it 
was bad education which made men disloyal 
when they ought not to have been, and that 
there are men in the South who at this day 
know that to be the fact. That once acknowl- 
edged, then I shall forever blot out all differ- 
ences. [Cries of ‘Good! good!” and applause. ] 
I would give full and implicit trust in every one 
at the South for having honest hearts, believing 
that the Confederate troops were not maliciously 
bad, but that their conduct was the result of bad 
political education. 
GEN. FITZ-HUGH LEE OF VIRGINIA ON LEAVING 
TOWN. 
He thought there had been speeches enough 
upon this centennial occasion to express their 
feelings and that they doubtless understood each 
other. They had expected courteous treatment, 
but they had not anticipated any such reception 
as they had received at the hands of Boston and 
the whole State, and when they returned to their 
home they would tell their fellow-citizens that if 
they would only visit Boston they would believe 
that they belonged to a great and united country. 
He and his associates came to Boston to aid in ce- 
menting the bond of union, and to accept unre- 
servedly the results of the late war. He per- 
fectly understood the sentiment of the throng, 
not as being personal to him or his fellows, but 
as a message to Virginia which should be faith- 
fully delivered. 
COL. SIMONS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
TOWN. 
Gentlemen :—It is impossible for language to 
describe our appreciation of the courtesy and 
kindness that we have received at your hands. 
I look upon this celebration as one of the most 
auspicious occasions in the history of this coun- 
try. It has brought citizen-soldiers of different 
States in closest union; 1t has taught them that, 
whatever the divisions of the past may have 
been, their hearts are now one, and we are united 
for the perpetuity of the freedom and independ- 
ence for which our fathers in common fought. 
{ Applause. ] [could not help but thinking, when 
i witnessed that vast and grand procession in 
honor of those who first won our independence, 
that if their spirits were permitted to have been 
present, and to have seen the sons of South 
Carolina and of Massachusetts, and of New 
York and of Virginia, and of Maryland and of 
ali the other Commonwealths of this Un'on, 
meet together in the bonds of fraternity and ot 
good-will, their spirits would have rejoiced at 
the happy consummation, and in the proud con- 
sciousness and in the fraternity of this people 
see the proudest guarantee of the continuxnce 
of those institutions which they gave us. [Ap- 
plause.] I beg leave, sir, to say that we feel 
that the reception which we have reéeived has 
not been merely that of the lips or merely that 
of words, it has been the reception of the heart. 
{Cries of ‘True!” and applause.] We have 
been deeply touched by your expressions of 
good-will; we will, carry them back with us, and 
revere this occasion as one of the proudest mo- 
ments of our life; and God grant that we may 
all, from whatever section, or whatever State, 
feel as the most sacred of all duties to preserve 
that fraternity, to cement that friendship, to re- 
gard as the enemy of liberty and human rights 
whoever shall dare hereafter to disturb that peace 
cemented yesterday at Bunker Hill. [Applause 
and cheers. } 


ON LEAVING 








BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 26, 1875. 
The New York Squabble. 

The politicians of New York city, notwith- 
standing we are approaching dog-days, are get- 
ting into a fever-heat of excitement. A move- 
ment is on foot to destroy the prestige and 
power of Tammany Hall. Taking advantage ot 
the order for the reduction of the wages of the 
workingmen who are in the public employ, the 
anti-Tammanyites are fomenting the discontent 
and scheming to get control of the city govern- 
ment. A meeting of the leaders was held one 
evening of this week at Delmonico’s, in which 
ex-aldermen, ex-recorders and various other ex- 
officeholders were prominent. The New York 
Herald fills nearly thfee columns on Wednes- 
day with a description of the situation. Several 
prominent politicians have been interviewed and 
The /erald, in large 
“Tammany Tribula- 


report on the situation. 
type, heads its columns : 
tions!” “Treason in the Camp!” ‘Democratic 
Breakers Ahead!” The Tribune favors the new 
movement so far as to say that the anti-‘Tam- 
many Democrats, whose organization for the 
campaign has begun, have good points; but, as 
similar efforts have so often ended in smoke, the 
Tribune thinks that it will be hard to convince 
the people that this has any lasting vitality. 
The World, of Wednesday, had nothing to say 
about the new departure. 





LOYAL | 


He who has been a soldier once is | 


[Ap- | 


The clouds are rolling up, and a Democratic 
| storm is brewing. In the coming autumn there 
| will be no governor or president in the field; 
| the city election will turn more on local feeling 
| and issues, sotheanti-Tammany Democrats hope 
to come out the winners. Governor Tilden is 
too intent on higher game to mix in this fight, 
and Mayor Wickham is tvo busy in trying to 
make an honest administration of the govern- 
ment at City Hall to give this ‘Democratic Re- 
form” his attention. 

Is this the great party of the future which is 
to sweep away Grant and the Republican cor- 
ruptionists? Men trainedin the school of Tweed 
and Sweeny, co-laborers with Jolin Morrissey, a 





gambler and a prize-fighter, are these the men 
| who will push aside Rockwood, Hoar, Blaine, 
Henry Wilson, Bristow, and their associates ? 
There is no hope in a purified Republican party, 
but the great party of the future will be the 
| harmonious Democracy with its Ohio platform, 
‘its Maine avowal of the name of Bourbon, with 
its Woods and Morrisseys, and its anti-Tam- 
many leaders and the New York Nation. This 
If it were not for the 
sad features in this picture, the whole thing 





; would be a broad farce. 





The Echoes from the South, 
The newspapers from the South come loaded 
with warm and enthusiastic notices of the Bun- 
ker Hill centennial. The Southern heart has 


But there is another offence, hardly less hein | and there is plenty of occupation for them among been fired, and the press from the Potomac to 


the gulf speaks of the reception in the most 
glowing and extravagant terms. We rejoice at 


this. ‘The sight would have gladdened the heart 


Those questions Lanswered frankly as | in profession—there is a necessity for force. | of Sumner as now it does his colaborers in the 


aUse ¢ ‘riesof *T a! uel” Tow. ; . . 
Applause and cries of **True! trae!” } Now, an | cause of human liberty. Let us bury the hatrede 


of the past. But in this era of good feeling we 


which the war has established. Slavery is dead, 
but the freedmen as yet have to contend against 
unjust prejudices and the ideas in which slavery 
has trained a generation. As the relations be- 
tween the two sections become closer, and the 
South learns the sources of our prosperity, her 
wise men will bend their energies to the work 
The South, to develop her re- 
sources, needs capital. This she cannot accu- 
mulate rapidly, because it will take time to re- 


pair the losses of the war. As soon, however, 


ing to influence dissatisfied Republicans savsthat} a kind of sympathy between Boston and Char-. as this section begins in earnest to go to work 


upon well-established business methods, and 
heertily welcomes all new comers as they are 
welcomed in the West, then the better day will 
dawn. Capital is timid, and, unless it can have 
the most undoubted assurance of the safety and 
stability of investments at the South, it will not 
go there. Let the young men who in the future 
are to control the South go to work themselves. 
and not trust to offices or appointments as cadets 
to Annapolis and West Point. Broad fields are 
waiting for the plough. All that is needed is a 
more intelligent cultivation of the soil and the 
breaking-up of large plantations into small tarms. 
Already this change for the better is going on. 
The future prosperity of the South will not be 
found in political remedies so much as in a bet- 
ter system of industry. As our recent visitors 
take home the lessons they learn here we doubt 


vincial and local conceit. We call the Yankee 
mean and his thrift knavery, yet where among 
ourselves is the spirit which north of us has 
covered the land with libraries and public halls, 
with colleges and museums, with hospitals and 
observatories and public parks?...... Again, 
we jeer at the shallow knowledge of the North- 
eru people. Yet where are our historians, 
poets, scholars, chroniclers? where are our his- 
torical societies? The truth is that we do not 
compare ourselves rightly with our neighbors. 
The credit side of the balance in make-up is 
fully written out; the debit side we leave blank 
and call the error virtue.” 





Practical Reconstruction. 
One of the most important questions bearing 
on the future of the South is the elevation of the 
freedmen. The Hampton School, under the 
guidance and inspiration of General Armstrong, 
has already done much for this class. He has 
peculiar fitness for the wor’, and combines in 
himself personal enthusiasm and practical judg- 
nient in the arrangement of details. The Rev. 
C. L. Brace has written a letter recently to the 
New York 7imes, in which he tells of what he 
saw. He truly says that no more important 
work can be done for the South than to send out 
among the people colored men who have been 
taught scientific farming, and who are capable of 
showing to others what a first-class farm is, and 
how it should be conducted. Virginia, above all, 
needs a thorough renovation of its agriculture. 
The ordinary farming of the Southern States, 
both by blacks and whites, is careless and slov- 
enly. The skillful use of manures and change 
of crops to renovate the soil; the introduction 
of the modern labor-saving machines; and the 
improvement of breeds of cattle, pigs and poul- 
try, are matters of immense importance to the 
Southern States. The colored students are di- 
vided into five squads, and these have each one 
day every week for labor on the farm, besides 
the half or whole of Saturday. Each scholar 
receives for wages from five to ten cents per 
hour. Every one is trained especially in mar- 
ket-gardening, which in this region is the most 
profitable of all agricultural pursuits. So abun- 
dant have strawberries become at this season 
that it no longer pays to pick them, and two 
baskets are sold for five cents. But, earlier in 
the spring, the Hampton Farm School sells hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of asparagus and early 
fruit and vegetables. During the past year 
thirty-two varieties of seed have been imported 
from England and France and tried in this soil. 
Several varieties of the cabbage family have suc- 
ceeded remarkably, such as Cape broccoli, Brus 
sels sprouts and white broccoli. Two crops of 
corn are produced in the year, which make ex- 
cellent fodder. Thirty tons of clover were cut 
on the farm. About twenty acres are in wheat. 
and twenty-five acres in oats. The financial 
results of the farm are very creditable to the 
manager, Mr. Albert Howe. His disbursements 
last year, including $2950 paid as wages to the 
students, were $9,941 56; his receipts from sale 
of produce and beef, and hire of labor were 812.- 


252.13, leaving a profit to the school of $2.310.- 






27. The Hampton Farm School is thus sending 
out forty or fifty students every year to act as 
teachers in schools, or as foremen of planta- 
tions and farms, or to cultivate farms of their 
They will naturally become the leaders 
We are indebted to Mr. Brace 
It is fortunate, he adds, for 


own. 
of their race. 
for the above facts. 
the country that a college founded on such a 
sound, practical and religious basis is thus sup- 
plying an educated class for the colored race at 
the South. No institution of education, or or- 
ganization of benevolence, better deserves a rich 
support by both North and South. Scholar- 
ships of $70 a year will each, with what the stu 
dents earn themselves, support a student for 1 
year in this college. It would surely be a pleas- 
ure to many of our citizens to have each their 
scholar in this school for freedmen. 





The Democratic Puzzle, 

The platform of the Ohio Democratic con- 
vention is a bombshell thrown into the Demo- 
cratic camp. Thurman is cross, Cox profane 
and Tilden savage. They hoped to wheedle their 
Hoosier brethren into a non-committal plat- 
fourm, for they knew them too well to suppose 
they would swallow without a thick sugar-coat- 
ing the pill of specie payments. So Cox started 
for Columbus to join with Thurman in fixing-up 
matters. But they were thwarted. The infla- 
tionists of Ohio believe what they say They 
have been too long under the teaching of George 
Pendleton to flinch. They really and honestly 
believe in the folly of inflation. 
tical repudiationists, and would take blood from 
So, like honest, earn- 


They are prac- 


the bloated bondholders. 
est men, they put their conviction into words. 


Ohio Democracy stands for inflation. They 
have put themselves right on the record. There 


is no uncertain sound in their resolutions. 
They say to Messrs. Tilden, Thurman and Cox, 
“Gentlemen, we wish you to understand that we 
are real and uncompromising Democrats. We 
have no fellowship with Grant and his specie- 
payment doctrines. We do not mean to go 
into the contest with two faces, or with our ban- 
ner furled. We are for the Simon-pure Demo- 
cratic doctrine of inflation.” 

Now, what are the Democracy to do? 
they to shout, in Ohio, ‘More paper money!” 


Are 


and ery, in New York, “Specie payments!” 
Thus they are ina fix. The Boston Post does 
not mince matters. It says that ‘ta more prepos- 
terous heresy could scarcely be devised in poli- 
tics” than the theory ot the Democratic State 
Convention. Waxing hotter, our Democratic 
neighbor goes on to say: ‘*The wild talk of the 
Ohio resolutions on finance is out of reach of 
rational criticism, so incoherent is its strain.” 
The New York World is positively in a rage, 
and, forgetting for a moment the Republican ad- 
ministration, it opens fire upon the Ohio Demo- 
cratic creed with a vigor equal to its old denun- 
ciation of the anti-slavery policy of the Repub- 
licans. 

Now, the practical question comes: Will the 
hard-money men down with their cash to help 
the Ohio inflationists? Victory in Ohio means 
victory for Pendleton and his ‘‘preposterous 
heresy,” ‘wild talk” and ‘incoherent strain.” 
It means a blow at Tilden’s hopes for the White 
{louse. Itmeans more paper money. It means 
the triumph of the Simon-pure Democracy. 
This a serious matter in the Democratic 
camp. In fact, it is fast becoming a question 
among the Eastern brethren whether it would 
not be better even to have a defeat in Ohio. Be 
that as it may, the fact shows that the Demo- 
cratic party is spliton one of the vital questions 
of the hour. Grant has planted himself upon 
the hard-money platform. So has 
With what face can the latter take the stump in 
aid of a platform which he repudiates and to 
oppose the men who maintain the principles he 
believes in? Is there such a thing as political 
honesty and consistency? If so, let Thurman, 
Tilden, and their associates, openly repudiate 
the “heresy,” ‘the wild talk” and the ‘*incohe- 
rent strain” of the Ohio Democracy. What say 
these gentlemen now of the boasted ‘‘reform 


Thurman. 


Democracy” ? 





The Girls’ Commencement. 
The press every day, for some time, has been 
filled with the accounts of college-commence- 
ments, and among them is that at Poughkeepsie. 
Some twenty-five years hence, when young gen- 
tlemen and ladies will, side-by-side, take part in 
Harvard and Yale in the commencement exer- 
cises, the novelty will have ceased and the thing 
be a matterof course. Kut now we read witha 
strange feeling of newness the class-day exer- 
cises and commencement programme of Vassar 
The class-day drew together a large 


+ 





varied and diversified agriculture and the great | company; throngs of people were in the streets ; | 


class. 


One of the hopeful signs is that the Southera , grounds. 
¥ 2 l mv ‘ . . ; 
thing better than to indorse all my friend has press are beginning w speak right out in meet- | week the class-day exercises began. 


r (Tremendous superiority of a free and intelligent laboring | the horse-cars, hacks and private carriages were : ie 
| filled with eager peuple going to the college- | fifty pounds of roast beef or mutton arg dis- | before his death in the next room waiting for 
At two o'clock on Tuesday of this | posed of at dinner; on poultry days the girls a convenient opportunity. The deceased begged 


The young 
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shal. Miss L. W. Kellogg, of Waterbury, Conn., 
the President of the class, was in the chair, and 
performed its duties in a dignified manner, giv- 
ing the audience a pleasant welcome. Miss E. 
M. Tappan, of Providence, R. I., gave the 
class history in an animated and humorous man- 
ner, with reminiscences of the four years and 
of the four classes to which the graduates had 
belonged. The class had been an experimental 
one, she said, trying new books, new rules and 
new studies. The final experiment is that of 
Commencement. The poem was delivered by 
Miss Mary B. Taylor, of Montclair, N. J.—a 
graceful song of art in Italy. The prophecy, 
incident to all class-days, was by Miss K. Rob- 
erts, of Boston, Mass. Her numerous personal 
allusions were laughingly appreciated. The 
class and company then repaired to the grounds 
where there was music, and where the spade 
was given in charge to the Juniors, with a neat 
address by Miss K. McBaine, of Toledo, Ohio. 
Miss M. A. Jordan, of Elizabeth, N. J., re- 
sponded in behalf of the Juniors, promising to 
preserve the implement, and bidding the Seniors 
a kind farewell. The burial of the records fol- 
lowed, with the singing of the class-ode, written 
by Miss E. K. Clark, of Springfield, Mass. 
The class-day closed by an evening promenade- 
concert in the gymnasium. 

The next day was commencement, and the 
young ladies spoke on various themes, which 
were far more practical and in sympathy with 
the real life around us than those which we 
heard at Brown University last week. The In- 
dependence of Church and State; The Achieve- 
ments of Theoretical Chemistry ; The Fine Arts 
superior in their influence on progress; the 
theory of reform, and like topics, were treated 
with evident ability. In fact, Vassar College is 
no longer an experiment, but must be placed 
among the established institutions for liberal 
learning. 

Thus Vassar has demonstrated the practica- 
bility of higher education for woman. We turn 
to Cornell as an illustration of what is doing for 
the principle of coéducation of the sexes. ‘This 
was the first year that a female joined in the 
commencement exercises at Ithaca, and tie trial 
is so new that it has not yet passed beyond an 
But we feel confident in its suc- 
cess, and the cause of « broad and universal 
education will owe another debt to Cornell for 
what it has done, and will yet do, for the co- 
education of the sexes. 


experiment. 





The Monument at Yorktown. 
The correspondence between Mayor Cobb and 
Mr. Bancroft, in relation to a national monu- 
ment at Yorktown, touches on a subject of more 


to keep alive the memories of the early days of 
the nation’s struggle helps to increase the na- 
tional spirit. When the civil war broke out 
the leading statesmen of Europe, almost with- 
out exception, thought that we should break to 
pieces. They said we were not a homogeneous 
people; but they failed to estimate the strength 
of the national spirit. Even the Russian Min- 
ister, though favorable to the national cause, was 
‘ree in the expression of his doubts to Bayard 
Paylor. 
prised them more than the power and intensity 
They failed to take in 
the grandeur of the idea. and the magnitude of 
the work which we had undertaken. We offer 
to all comers not only a welcome and a home, 


No one feature in the civil war sur- 


of this national spirit. 


but also equal rights as citizens. They form a 
part of us. 

This idea was illustrated in the procession 
last week ; as it passed, a shifting panorama, with 
its glitter of brilliant regiments, with the glim- 
mering, flashing of bayonets in the sunlight, and 
the stirring strains of music mingling with the 
glad shouts of the multitude, it was a repre- 
sentative procession—Sherman and Fitz-Hugh 
Lee, the slave and his old master, the Lrish 
Catholic and the New England Puritan, the 
Highlander with his plaid and bagpipe, the 
Frenchman, German, Swede, and others from 
every nation, marching under the same flag. 
The men who joined in that procession felt that 
the country was theirs. They could aspire to 
its offices; they could compete for its honors ; 
As thus they 
were a part of the nation, they loved its flag; 


they could enjoy its privileges. 


they were stirred by its memorics; they joined 
in its celebration; they would, in the hour of 
need, both fight and die for it. 

The power and extent of this national spirit 
was further shown in the disposition on the part 
of both Northern and Southern men to bury the 
hatreds born in the late fight. Notwithstanding 
Fitz-Hugh Lee and Kilpatrick had confronted 
each other in cavalry-charges, anl the Norfolk 
artillery had faced in deadly struggle the Mas- 
sachusetts battery, these soldiers who on both 
sides stood in the front rank and struck the 
hardest blows, as they met face-to-face and 
gathered round Bunker Hill, telt then their hearts 
beat with the memories of the olden time when 
South Carolina and Massachusetts, animated by 
a common patriotism, poured out their biood to 
maintain American independence. This is sim- 
ply another confirmation of the intensity of the 
national spirit. All great nations in periods ot 
their history have been rent with internal strife. 
Our civil war was not a peculiarity. The spe- 
cial feature in our case is the quickness of the 
healing of the old wound. The hatreds engen- 
dered by the fierce contests between the two 
great houses in England, a contest which shook 
the nation to its center, awakened a bitterness 
which was kept alive for several generations. 
But in our own land we see evidence of a speedy 
forgetting of the feuds of the past. In another 
column we have the testimony of Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson. Last week we had many tokens 
of the return of good-will. 
centennials which wil! follow for the next six 
years will strengthen the national spirit. Even 
now the soldiers of both armies strew flowers 


rhe successive 


over the graves of the fallen, and ere long each 
will treasure up the heroism of the other as a 
common national heritage. For the next six 
years the various centennials will strengthen 
this feeling, and it seems specially fitting that 
that which surrender at 
Yorktown shall have a monument which speaks 
of a reijnited people and stands as an imper- 
ishable memorial of the intensity and duration 
of the national syirit. 


commemorates the 





MINOR MATTERS. 


City Harte on Triat.—The Transcript says 
that Mayor Cobb has taken the matter in hand, 
and is in downright earnest about executing the 
Good tor Mayor Cobb! 
Chief Savage the word and he will have a sharp 


license-law. ( Inly give 


} 
eye upon the offenders. If it is demoralizing 
to bave men openly violate prohibitory laws, it 
is equally so in respect to license. Let the Post, 
Advertiser, and other papers, now follow up their 
own words and demand thorough work. Let 
there be no flinching or backing down. Gen- 
tlemen at City Hall, do yourduty. You have sol- 


emnly sworn to execute the laws. Do this or 
. ‘ } 
stand before men and God as guilty of perjury. 





Wuat tHe Vassar Gircs Eat.—President | 
Eliot and other lukewarm friends of the higher | 
education of women are in great fear lest the } 
girls should ruin their health by over-study. | 
The facts, so far as known, show that this fear | 
is wholly groundless, The friends of Vassar | 
College claim that jhe average health of the | 
young ladies is greater than that of the young | 
gentlemen at Harvard or Yale. A recent cor- | 
respondent has made inquiries as to the food | 
the young ladies eat at Vassar, and from what he 
says there is no fear that the girls have lost 
their appetites. The four hundred and thirty | 
female students dine in the same room. One| 
hundred and tifty pounds of beefsteak are con- 
sumed at a breakfast, while two hundred and | 





eat three hundred aod eighty pounds. Three} 





ing. The Norfolk Virgintan declares that the | ladies took the entire arrangement in their hands. | hundred and fifty loaves of bread are eaten | 


State ‘‘has long been near to be destroyed with | Miss E. B. Hollister, of Cincinnati, to fali into t daily. 


In strawberry time they empty one hun- 


possible to bring about reconciliation. [Ap- the dry-rot of conceit, a most narrow and pro- she language of a correspondent, acted as mar-! dred and eighty quart boxes at a single tea, and 





than ordinary interest. Everything which serves 


| present in a non-ofitcial capacity. 


5 





|when ice-cream is served for dinner they use 
one hundred and sixty quarts. From this cor- 
respondent’s statement it will be seen that the 
young ladies of Vassar College are in no danger 
of becoming weak and emaciated. Food is force. 


RECREATION FOR PRoressionaL Mex.—Mr. 
Mongomery H. Throop has just contributed to 
the New York Evening Post three very inter- 
esting articles entitled ‘Studies upon an Tllu- 
minated Mediwval Manuscript,” and the Post 
makes it the occasion of an editorial on “Pro- 
fessional Diversions,” which is worth the read- 
ing of every lawyer. It says: ‘The concur- 
rent pursuit of some department of observation, 
not in the direct line of the necessities of a pro- 
fessional man, always conduces to the integrity 
and health of hismind. Inthe words of a great 
orator, ‘it calms, elevates and restores the jaded 
powers, clears the intellect, cools the judgment 
and raises the moral tone; it makes life less a 
drudgery, and more a liberty and a joy,’ for the 
lawyer or the physician to turn aside from pro- 
fessional reward and anxiety for some precious 
moments every day, and bein them a devout and 
happy scholar and ‘freeman of the universe.’ ” 
There is here a lesson which lawyers need, but 
which many of them never learn—the lesson of 
moderation, discretion and forbearance in work. 
The average American lawyer seems to cut loose 
from most other human interests so soon as he 
gets into full practice, and to live only in an 
atmosphere of law. The burdened mind loses 
its memory and alacrity and originality, and in 
the majority of cases ke dies with the harness 
on at the mid-day of life. Non quam multa, sed 
quam multum, the pregnant words of Seneca, 
should be inscribed upon every office-door. 


A Worp ror tHe Sray-at-lHomes.— The 
New York Tribune, in an article on the June 
migration, has this word of encouragement and 
Our New 
York contemporary addresses chiefly those who 
cannot cross the ocean, but what is said will 


comfort for those who stay at home. 


equally apply to those who cannot go either to 
the seashore or the mountains : ‘*For one lucky 
New-Yorker, however, who can buy his ticket 
for Liverpool or San Francisco to-day without a 
thought of expense, there are a dozen just as 
well-fitted by education and taste and weariness 
to enjoy the journey who have not a dollar to 
spend for tickets of any sort. It is not only the 
briefless lawyer and doctor without patients 
whose pockets are empty, but men who occupy 
fine houses on Murray Hill and baronial es- 
tates on the North River, which it is ruin to sell 
and which yield no income. There is a way by 
which these and all other penniless people can 
travel during all the idle summer. 
dozen books of travel of different dates, a map, 
and a series of photographs of scenery and pic- 
tures, a poor seamstress and her little boy made 
the tour of Italy and Switzerland last summer. 


fleas to fight, not a penny to spend. 
gered here or there as the fancy seized them, 
in the best of company, and, when the journey 


art and people than Jones of Madison avenue, 
who scoured through it with guide-books and 
couriers. Any stay-at-home might make these 
journeys in the coming summer without leaving 
his snug office or parlor. But people never em- 


brace their best opportunities.” 


Tue Deatu or Warren.—The last number 
ot the Medical and Surgical Journai of this 
city is a valuable addition to centennial litera- 
ture. Dr. George B. Loring shows, in a very 
entertaining article, the large share which the 
medical profession had in shaping revolutionary 
events. In an article entitled ‘‘A Tory Sur- 
geon’s Experiences, June 17, 1775," by Dr. John 
Jeffries of this city, that gentleman gives the 


Warren, derived by him from his father :— 

Dr. Warren had sent to my father a message 
to meet him secretly at midnight at the end ot 
the wharf of the Charlestown ferry. He accord- 
ingly mct him shortly betore the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill. Dr. Warten came over in a small boat 
with muffled oars. His object was to induce my 
father to unite with the Continental army as a 
surgeon. This he urged upon him, offering him 
“reat inducements to accept. His reply was: 
“f thought, Warren, that you knew me better. 
[ would not take office under anybody. My 
motto is ‘Aut Ceasar aut nullus.” Warren 
then said: ‘*Don’t be so quick, Jeffries; 7 have 
ageneral’s commission in my pocket. We want 
you to be at the head of the medical service.” 
Che offer, however, was declined. My father 
was intimately acquainted with Dr. Warren, 
Mr. Paul Revere, and many other prominent 
gentlemen of that time, being a member of the 
same Masonic lodge with them (St. Andrew's), 
which held its meetings at the **Green Dragon.” 
On the morning of the 17th of June, as my 
father was reading a small newspaper in the 
parlor of the house where he resided, being that 
of his uncle, John Jeffries, opposite the King’s 
Chapel, which was a rendezvous for all British 
officers of high rank in the army or navy, Gen- 
eral Howe entered and said: ‘Dr. John, J am 
told that the rebels have thrown up some works 
last night on the hill over the water. I shall, 
send troops over tu drive them off. Would you} 
like to go with me to see it?” He subsequently 
accompanied the General to Copp’s Hill, from 
which there was a full view of the incidents 
which transpired. General Howe was deeply 
interested and pleased with the beauty of the 
scene, the perfect regularity of the boats varry- 
ing the troops in their bright uniforms, tite 
landing on the beach, the forming sn line, and th 
march up the hill. As they approached the re- 
doubt without any apposition, Howe exclaimed, 
‘How's thist They have vacated the fort! 
They have run away!” Just then came the fatal 
tire which broke the ranks of the British soldiers 
and drove them back to the beach. ‘What's 
that!” What's that!” exclaimed General Howe, 
in great excitement. “Ha! hal they are form. 
ingagain. Nowweshallsee!” The second at- 
tack being attended with similar results, Gen- 
eral Howe determined to go over bnmediately 
himself, which he did, taking my father with 
him. After the capture of the redoubt. General 
Howe came to my father as he was dressing a 
wounded officer on the beach, saying, ‘It is re- 
ported that Dr. Warrenis killed. Do you know 
him, Jeffries?” Yes, sir, as wellas I know you.” 
“Come with me, then.” After going a short dis- 
tance, Howe put his arm before him to stop him, 
and asked, ‘“‘How shall you know him?” The 
answer was, ‘‘H[e had one of the upper incisor 
teeth broken off obliquely in early lite, and he 
has also lost part of one thumb trom a felon.” 
As soon as they had passed through the fort th: 
body was seen, and my father exclaimed, ‘* Phat 
is Warren!” He was lying on his tace, with the 
head dawnward, where the hill was steep. On 
examination a wound was found on the vack of 
the head, made by a bullet. 





THe Funerat or M. De Remwvsatr.—The 


death of this eminent man was announced by 





telegraph some time since, and now our foreign 
files bring us oovices of his funeral. 
pondent of the London Daily News, writing from 
Paris, says: ‘“‘Though extremely simple, the fu- 
neral of M. de Remusat was an imposing one. 
With scarcely an exception the Deputies form- 
ing the majority of the 25th February attended. 
There were also many belonging to the Right 
and she Center Right. The Academy was rep- 
resented by M. Patin and M. Vieil Castel, who 
wore their palm-embroidered aniforms; but it 
might be said that nearly the whole Institute was 


A corres- 





The house in 
which M. de Remusat died was at the corner of 
the place de la Concarde, not far from the Mad- 
eleine. The funeral train extended more than 
all the way. M. Thiers went to take a last iook 
at the features of his old friend, and followed 
the coffin, which was of plain oak, entirely de- 
void of ornaments. He remained at the Made- 
leine until the end of the service. The hearse 
was drawn by two horses only. There were no 
armorial bearings on the few black draperies in 
tke church or on the cloth covering the cata- 
falque on which the coffin rested. M. de Remu- 
sat with difficulty was persuaded by his daughter- 
in-law to receive extreme unction from the Bishop 
of Autun, and nad refused to be administered 
by the Abbe de Broglie, who sat up the night 


of his relationa not to exceed, in ordering a 
a mass tor the dead, more than was needed to 
avoid shocking the sentiments of persons whose 


With half-a- 


They traveled only in the cool of the evening; | 
there were no extortionate bills to dispute, no 
‘They lin- 


was over, really had a better knowledge of the 
country and its history, and aclearer idea of its 


following interesting facts about the death of 
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greatly crowded before the coffin was brought 
in. The chief mourners were the brother-in- 
law of the deceased, M. Jules dé Lasteyrie, M. 
Paul de Remusat and a grandson. M. de Re- 
musat on his death-bed enjoined this grandson \ 
to study the great writers of antiquity who had 
taught him to meet death with equanimity. The 
pall was borne by M. Dufaure, M. Martel, Vicee 
President of the Assembly; M. Vieil Castel and 
M. Bersot, of the Institute. Several members 
of the Left only intended to go as far as the 
church-door, but the crowd was too strong for 
them to turn back, and so most of them had to 
sit out the mass. 
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Four speeches were delivered 
over the grave, the first by M. Vieil Castel, in 
the name of the French Academy, of which the 
deceased was a member for thirty years, the or- 
ator paying a tribute to the literary tastes, charm 
of conversation and critical acumen of M. de 
Remusat, and mentioned that only a fortnight 
ago he attended their meeting, and that his 
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beautiful coins, : 
quite large—Am¢ 
also political tok 


opinion on a mooted question of grammar was 
adopted. M. Bersot, as President of the Acad- 
emy of Political and Moral Sciences, quoted an 
expression of M. Saint Mare Girardin to indi- 
cate the comprehensiveness of M. de Remusat’s 
mind. 


the other case we 
-illustrated and ot 


‘2 ver see » of 
M. Jules Simon, lamenting that the grief Retr eee ONE 


of M. Thiers rendered him incapable ot person- b> 
ally proclaiming in that place ail that France 
owed to M. de Remusat, bore testimony as his 
colleague in the Ministry to his exquisite tact 


tions, especially i 
scription, withou 
cannot know, and 
lose al' interest f 
There wits 


case. 


in conducting delicate negotiations when, un- 


seat ‘ . é $ i, and : he 
suspected by the public, peace was imperilled. lum, and another, 


% teenth and tifteent 
presented by Mrs 


Hrproruopta.—The cases of pure hydropho- 
bia are very rare. At least, so say our best chenet--aieee 

, chy strange g > 
doctors. Yet, if we can trust to a correspond- eens: SEG 


ent of the Boston Post, Brooklyn is now excited dancing in the sui 


turn over the lea 


over a genuine one. Mr. Jackson, ‘‘a robust, 


well-built man, of temperate habits,” was bitten protection: (oa 


by a dog. He became alarmed and washed out mneetroued,. oF 
the wound, but did not He be- 


came morbid and brooded over his danger until 


\nuitenine te John Davenport. 
downto make a n 
wornouken chair ¢ 
Th 


smooth board, but 


symptoms of the disease seemed to show them. i 
ham Pierson 


selves. A consultation of physicians was called, 


who after examination pronounced the case one 


of true hydrophobia, and believed that Mre seston to VO 


im . } 
Jackson could not recover, but endeavored to animale one shine Oe 
relieve him of his sufferings as much as possi- oRes used: fons 
ble. 


showed no marked variation from the normal 


rhe temperature and pulse of the patient feel no compunetic 
THE ARE 
By rare ¢ vod fo 


standard until last Wednesday, and the patient 
hibition of the Yal 


continued rational until that time. 





“Then a vio-~ 
lent, feverish action set in, and Mr. Jackson bee 
came delirious. 


ppen to Visitors. 
He raved like a maniae, and it ete: dos ras 
was almost impossible to control him.’ The ables Guer 
salivary glands were highly excited, and the pane 
saliva flowed in large quantities, so that napkins anes: Se 
were saturated in a very few minutes. The pe allowed to drop in 


culiar choking and gasping that has so often of convemence ha 


been likened to the bark of a dog was also no- was founded as a ¢ 
ticeable. Throughout the night on Tuesday Mr. the late Augustus 
Jackson's sufferings were terrible beyond any- y to be ereeted on th 
Th x " ( costly building, su 


thing that can be conceived. disease had 





evidently involved the entire medulia oblongata, i contains not only 
and had extended down the cord and to the brain. \ ‘ paintings and seulp| 
| Small pieces of ice were placed in the patient’s s the ENstENGHOH * S 
mouth, but the quickly-recurring spasms caused first Roo. Lite . 
the sufferer to eject them the moment that they college, " has a ¥ a 
were dissolved enough to cause an effort to , ”~ pia - ae ; 
swallow. At times every muscle in the body John F. Wier, N. 
would contract until it seemed as if che bones A., is Director and 
would be broken. The patient’s head would be 7. eis M.A 
drawn back towards his heels until the extremi- H. Nieatyat; 
ties nearly touched, and then they would be re- Money, Tasrart 
laxed again, and the thrashing, tossing motions tive. The chairy 
would begin again and continue until the recur sare: are aneied 
rence of anotherspasm. These spasms becarac by the protessors, a 
more and more frequent as the night wore yn, anyone 2 Pe 
until they were nearly continuous. Mr. Jacke oe eS 
son had had no sleep since the previous Friday I his coile ; lion, q 
night. The pupils of his eyes were widely di- -_ a eh a 
lated in spite of the large doses of morphine pil of Benjamin We 
that had been given. On the following day,. » than two bundred 


; F ime, eight pieces ill 
after his attendants and watchers had become — : , ai : 
utterly worn out, & spasm set in that was even ore ee 

¢ ‘ or * subiee 
more violent than those that had preveded it. aot oct ae 


oh : : P “rerth rtrait of ¢ 
The body writhed in horrible contortions, and ne 


for the city of Ch: 
for hi 


eed 


his face became livid with the constrietion of the 


j : inal sketches 
throat and muscles of the chest. The wretched seed behav 
PNY, TREE a I ; rotunda of the cay 
mans jaws were set, and his wide-open eyes ea The Ss 

i j yihich, we ec 
rotted in his head and glared fiercely into va- wiht 


cancy. 


Ss facetious John Rang 
In this terrible struggle nature seemed 


ie +" trem the 
to have utterly exhausted herself—tor after the peal = : 


¢elothes.” These p 
torical illustrations 


times. 4 


spasm Mr. Jackson became calm and rational 
tor a moment. 





It was evident, however, that 
he was sinking rapidly, and in a few moments 
the ashen hue of death crept over his tage. 
After a few gasps his head was thrown back and 


ot those 
tribute but little me 
spite of the critics, 
; Set rubs’ . ially the fem 
his sufferings were ended.” Now, we do not pre- espet 4 


j : ih mother 
sume to call in question the decision of the 


fection,” a 
doctors, but it is a fact worthy of notice that the pig ice prey: 
dog is still alive and apparently well. The im- CH ae 
agination plays strange tricks with us, and the: 
man was in a morbid fear of the disease. This, 
in many 
instances it is doubtless the most potent cause 


derg and Gelchossa 
poems; in “Peter q 
and the il 
of Marmion, rhe 
Knighthoow on De 


His Narva ;” 
no doubt, aggravated it in this case. j : 


of the disease, Let no one, then, who is bitten 
by a dog, get frightened ; keep control of your 
nerves. ‘The 
The more frequent ones are the product 
of the imagination, 
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COLLEGES AGAIN.—A 


SCHOOL, 


LADY OF THE OLD tures are very 


ways interest me, ag 
In alluding to the veneration in which the old artist, but never sat 
college buildings are held, | must not omit to sacrificed to imayin 


mention an elderly lady [ have here met, whose mouth. The taces 
grandparents were educated, the one at Harvard, 


the other at Yale. 


both, the personifie 
She has recently come to 
New Haven, and she told me that when she first 
gazed on these old buildings she felt the charm 


had come to Gelcho 
of the fierce Ulin w 
. ; leans over her shot 
of their associations, and how great would have here awhi 


ine rest 


been her delight could she have known the win- chosen by the artist 
dow where her grandfather sat and studied. To of the a mpathetic 
her these relics are almost as sacred as the green limbs in ‘this piece 
foliage and singing birds around her windows, 
ind the memory of the far-away bluc waters oft 
the beautiful river on whose banks in youth she ’ 


Iwelt. 


acquainted with a 





painters of this time 
pictures were prese 
She had but just returned from a sojourn Trumball, together 
at one of the military posts on the Missouri, ing, now ured as a 
they were kept pre 
of Mr Ane 


he stipulated for at 


where was stationed her son, an officer in the 
irmy, and now transferred to the command of Street. 
Gen, Custar. It has indeed been a pleasure 
to look ini» her intelligent face, to watch the Jars during his lifeti 
play of her features and listen to the charm of 1HE JAP 
her voice as she has recountesi the incidents of These pictures, 1 
twenetr, were collec 
York. in Various pi 
many years. Hey 


sand dollara, ul U 


her life at the post, experiences with the soldieré 
within and the Indiavs from without, for both 
ot who she expresses the warmest sympatay ; 
also her admiration» for the character and disin- 
terested patrioU sm ot the officers of the regular purchased by the ¢ | 
doll irs. 


irmy, among them, especially, Gen. Sherman, The most ¢ 
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meeting w ith this lady, whose fair face, in its set- 


whose kind she shared. with a few mytholo 
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Mere youth may not boast, will ever be in my 


mind one of the beautiful memories of New unknown. 


Vaven. also bear marks of 
THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. in some respects di 
I am indebted to an acccident—if the word oven these areca 


may be allowed in one’s vocabuliry under cir- hiatal 
of civilization. Th 


bue, Giotto, Tadde¢ 


bearing on thi 
cumstances so satisfactory—for a glance into the 
college library. Walking, one day, for a last 
glimpse of the buildings, [ male some inquiries gelico, Masaccio, ¢ 


of a young man, probably a student, who pointed Corteanio, ankle 
traits are all of an i 
of Vittoria Colona, 
century, paint dob 
though not beautiful 
strength and devotie 


Portraits of Andres 


out the library, and, as it was open, invited me to 
walk in; of which privilege I gladly availed 
myself, though only for a few minutes. It was 
the principal room, I think, which I entered, 
and seemed to extend to the roof, with opem 
There werea 





staircases to the galleries around. 
few others—all gentlemen, however—in and out 
of the room, apparently like myself for the sake 
of observation. I did not dare trust myself to 
touch a book, with which tke alcoves were filled 
above and below, scarce look at one, indeed, in © %, 
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wy limits of time. I did, however, look at the % caused to be built 
lettering on the backs of some large, bound vol- A carnassus, one of 
umes onthe table—New York Times. Oneither = ~ world, to the mem 
side of a closed doorway, on the east side of the i lus. Thereisa“F 








room, were two engravings, the Trajan Column, 
and the Antonine, or Aurelian Column, the study 
of which with a glass might afford delight for 
more hours than I could afford minutes. On 





ish Grandee,” by V 
Dante, ani anothe 
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beliefs he respected but scarcely shared. The 
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the opposite side of the room were two large 
tablets, probably original!y white marble, now 
yellowed by time, sculptures from Ninevah, 
one of which seemed to represent a man pluck- 
ing fruit. There was a smaller tablet, repre- 
senting a human figure with the head of an eagle; 
also fragments. There was also a Greek in- 
seription on white marble, from Daphne, near 
Antioch—perhaps from the magnificent temple 
of Apollo, once in the beautiful grove in that 
place—and a Sanscrit inscription of the elev- 
enth or twelfth century on dark marble, from 
Central India. I could but be impressed with 
awe in the presence of these old, mysterious 
and wonderful sculptures. On one wall hung 
a fine engraving of Wrexham Church, in North 
Wales, -and the tomb of Gov. Elihu Yale, 
who founded the college. Near this stood a 
plaster cast, a fac-simile of the Rosetta Stone 
in the British Museum, the key to the hiero 

glvphics. There were two glass-cases in the cen- 
ter of the room, one of which contained rare and 
beautiful coins, in copper, silver and gold, some 
quite large—American, European and Oriental ; 

also political tokeas and tradesmen’s cards. In 

the other case were rare and beautiful Chinese 

illustrated and other ancient manuscripts. We 

never see one of those unique Chinese illustra- 

tions, especially if it has an accompanying in- 

scription, without yearning to know what we 

cannot know, and which, if we did know, might 

lose al! interest for us—its meaning! So in this 

case. There 
lum, and another, a book of prayers of the four- 


teenth and fifteenth centuries, with silver clasps, | and each side divided into five square panels, on 
which are figures 1n relief illustrating Old Tes- 


presented by Mrs. Street, that were perfectly 


elegant—glowing in color like the plumage of | tament subjects. 
and heads in full relief, and around these again 
patterns of flowers. 
the son of Ghiberti after his death. 
protection to the manuscript sermons before | are owned by Mrs. Alden. There is a topograph- 


bright birds and the wings of insects 
Oh! for the opportunity to 
This case also afforded 


strange, 
dancing in the sun. 
turn over the leaves! 


mentioned, of New Haven’s first minister, Rev. | i 
John Davenport. 


down to make a note of these things in the well- | famous Parthenon, or temple of Minerva. 


worn oaken Chair ot Yale’s first president, Abra- | r 
ham Pierson. 

smooth board, 
anation to utilize it thus? 
minds me that the former 
same purpose, 


but it was restful. Was it prof- | i 
A young friend re- | t 
owner had probably | i 
often used it for the and I need | t 
feel no compunctions. 
THE ART OF YALE. ‘ 
By rare good fortune the (sixth) Annual Ex- | } 
hibition of the Yale School of Fine Arts is now | t 
the kindness and 


SCHOOL 


ppen to visitors. Through 
courtesy of the lady in attendance -I have been | ¢ 
able to gather information concerning this de- | t 
partment of the college which I should not} f, 


otherwise have obtained, and have also been | s 


allowed to drop in at the exhibition as moments | cast of a female statue, one of the Karyatides 
It | of a portico of the Erechtheum, another temple 
within the Acropolis conjointly to Minerva and 


of convenience have presented themselves. 
was founded as a department of the college by 
the late 
to be erected on the College square a large and 


Augustus Russell Street, who caused 


costly building, supposed to be fire-proof, which | s 
contains not only rooms for the exhibition of | ¢ 
paintings and sculpture, but also for studios and | 
the instruction of classes, the latter being on the 
firet floor. Like 
ecllege, it has a Faculty, at the head of whom is 
the President of the college, Rev. N. Porter. 
John F. Wier, N. A. (National Academy), M. 
A., is Director and Prof. of Painting; D. Cady 
Eaton, M. A., Prof. of the History of Art; John 
H. Niemeyer, M. A., Prof. of Drawing; F. R. 
Honey, Instructor in Geometry and Perspec- 
The chairs of Sculpture and Architec- 
Frequent lectures are given 


a 


the other departments of the] a 


a 


tive. 


ture are unfilled. 8 


by the protessors, and opportunity is offered for] Bacchus and the Tyrrhenian Pirates from a 


any one to copy pictures. n 
COLLECTION. 


John Trum- 


THE TRUMBULL oO 


This coilection, painted by Col. 


bull of the Revolutionary army, who was a pu- | a 


pilot Benjamin West, contains portraits of more | —presented to the college by our own C. C. 


than two hundred distinguished pers ns of his | } 


time, cight pieces illustrative of battles and other | w 
events of the Revolution, also some Scripture | to 
the dying Hercules, from a model executed in 


and poetic subjects. Among these are a full- 
length portrait of General Washington, painted | ] 
for the city of Charleston, S. C., and the orig- | a 
inal sketehes for his four large pictures in the is 
rotunda of the capitol at Washington, one of 
“The Declaration of Independence,” 


which, 0 


facetious Jolin Randoiph used to call the “shin-| before his face to conceal her figure. 


‘from the number of legs in ‘small- 


These valuable as his- 


e 
a 


picture,’ 


clothes.” pictures are 


torical illustrations and portraits of the heroes | Rome, is very sweet. 
by Launt Thompson, Ball Hughes afid Powers, 
But, in| probably 
rom medals and coins, presented by Mrs. Street. i 
Great Britain has another small war in pros-| prince Hall Lodge by the Grand Lodges of the 


eft those times. Otherwise, some critics at- 
tribute but little merit to his pictures. 
spite of the critics, they interested me greatly, | ¢ 
taces—in ‘Maternal Af- 
; the two 
the little |, 


in ‘‘Lan-} } 


especially the female 
*a mother nursing her child 


Blessing 


fection,’ 
pieces, ‘Christ 
“andthe **Aceused Woman aig 
derg and Gi "an illustration of Ossian’s 
»* Peter the Great at the capture of | ¢ 
Narva;” and the illustration of the sixth canto 
of Marmion, ** The Earl 
Knighthooe on De Wilton.” 
face of Clara js) pleasing, 
mother in one of the Scripture subjects, while 
recused woman is the perfection of 


Scripture 
Children,’ 
Ichossa, 


pocts, 1 


of Angus conferring | ¢ 
In the latter, the 
that of the 


soos 


that of the : 
The grouping is also fine, 
color glowing. I judge that, like most 
» borrowed his ideas of female beauty 


beauty and humility. 
and the 
artists, he 
trom his own loved ones, for [seem to trace a 
certain resemblance between these and the por- | y 
traits ot the beautiful women of his family in| t 
Some of the men in these pic-| f 


The heads of Jesus al-}} 


the collection. 


tures are very tine. 


Ways interest mé, as expressing the ideal of the | y 


artist, but never satisfy, strength so often being {t 
sacriticed to imagined purity, especially in’ the | « 
mouth. 
both, ch 
had come to Gelchossa sprinkied with the blood | ¢ 


e personification of sadness. Landerg | i 


of the fieree U Hin whom he had slain, aad, as he | Boston was proud then, as now. 


says, *Gelchossa, let | ¢ 
This the 


leans over her shoulder, 


me rest here awhile.” seems time 


chosen by the : 
of the pair. I 
limbs in this piece that Trumbuli was no more 


sympathetic judge from the] 


acquainted with 


painters of this time.—I was informed that these | ¢ 
Well, perhaps they were right, these men. 


pictures were presented to the college by Col. 
‘Trumball, together with the little stone 


ing, now used as a treasury building, 


they were kept previous to the muniticent gift ¢ 
of Mr Another stated that 
he stipulated for an annuity of a thousand dol- 


Street. authority 
lars during his litetime. 

THE JARVES COLLECTION. 
collected by Me. Jarves, of New 
laces in Europe and during 


Trenys Were 
in Various p 


He valued them at seventy thou- 


York, 
many years. 
sand dollars, Put they were, atter some delay, 


purchased by the esllege for seventeen thousand 
dollars. Che most of them are religious pieces, 
with a few mythological subjects and portraits. 
Ten of t 1 purport fe belong to the time of 
the early revival of Art in Italy, the eleventh, 
tweltth and thirteenth centuries, the paimters 
unknown. Indeed, they look very old. Others 
also bear marks of age, and many of them are 
in some respects disagreeable, though probably 
even these are of value on account of their 


istory of Art and the progress 
They bear the names of Cina- 
Fra An- 
Guide, 


bearing on the bh 
of, civilization. 

lPaddeo Gaddi, Oreagna, 
Bellini, 
The por- 
That 
poetess of the sixteenth 
Piombo, 


bue. Giotto, 
Ghirlandajo, 
very many ot! 


An ipteresting character. 


xe lico, Masaeccio, 


Corregeio, an ers. 
all of 


Colona, a 


traits ire 
of Vit 
century, 
though not beautiful, expresses the intellectual 
“Th 
Portraits of Andrea Gritti and his Sisters”"—he 


toria 
painted by Sebastiano det 


streneth and devotion of her character. 


was a Doge of Venice—by Giorgiene, are still 
very beautiful, though the picture seems & have 
been well scoured. ‘* Artemisia,” 

chino, is a most lovely picture, and we inquire 
from whence his ideal! Jt Artemisia who 
caused to be built that splendid tomb at Hali- 
wonders of the 


was 


ecarnassus, one of the seven 
world, to the memory et her husband, Mauso- 
lus. There is a **Full-length Portrait of a Span- 
ish Grandee,” by Velasquez, also a portrait of 
Dante, and another of Fernando Cortez, the 


artists unknown. But I must not continue. 


was an illuminated volume on vel- | tistry at Florence. 


I was somewhat weary and sat | citadel of the city, within which stands the 


The back was panneled, the seat | were from the Parthenon, from casts from orig- 


P. 
cession, a festival observed every fifth year in 


of these 


Neptune. 
There are three from fragments of collossal 


between Greeks and Amazons, supposed to be 
trom the beautiful Mausvleum at Halicarnassus, 
n 
ioteer, probably from the same place 
attributed to Scopas, 
the original in the Glyptothek (gallery of Sculp- 
ture) at Munich. 


relief found at Eleusis—Demeter with the torcb 


least—without whom all these 
py 


aithful, 
promise of serene and beloved old age. 


s 


The taces of the Ossian lovers are, in | Boston on the centennial, if life was spared till 


I saw afew Bostonians late in the afternoon 
artist, and just betore the death | who evidently felt that the completion of the | which the great commoner left is pay enough. 


as the battle, 
anatomy than some portralt-]¢ 
build-] may, after all, be 
in which! than to erect a suitable monument in commem- 
who led us to battle and to 

. - ° | 
short period of seven years accomplished great | 


deeds that 
These pictures, numbering one hundred and | first names, perhaps the very first, in history. | 


by Domem- j 





The interest in these ee not]grow less with 
frequent examinations. 
OTHER PICTURES. 
The Jarves collection is in the North Gallery, 
while the most of the Trumbulls are in the South 
Gallery, where also are many others, more mod- 
ern paintings, some owned by the college, others 
loaned by friends for the exhibition. There is 
one by Washington Allston, ‘‘Jeremiah,” char- 
acterized by strength and realism. There are 
several fine portraits. George I. in his royal 
robes, by (ieorge Kneller, two by Copley, Mrs. 
Leffingwell, by Jarvis, and a pair, by E. John- 
son. There are some very pleasing landscapes, 
by Gifford, James Hart, Jervis McEntee, Dur- 


are in their very nature irreconcilable? I im- 


of the Boston people ; but, then, it has never been 


otherwise. 
things to the South than was said last week, and 


Everett was nominated for the ministry to Eng- 
land, orator that he was, accomplished statesman 
that he was, his fine phrases and his offer to 
shoulder his musket in defence of Southern in- 
stitutions, did not count. In 1843, too, John 
Tyler nearly wrenched his neck off bowing 
recognition to the cheers of Boston, and he 


rie, A. D. Shattuck, Hennessy, Wiist, and | went up to Bunker Hill, listened to the patriotic 
others. There are some fine genre pictures, | and magnificent eloquence of Daniel Webster, 


but went back and intrigued and annexed Texas 
all the same, and did his best to bring on the 
war of sections that the present cheers are sup- 
posed to be competent to make oblivious. I 
wish it might be; but while small things some- 
times produce great results I cannot see just 
how these old hurrahs are to be made suddenly 
effective. It was supposed, at one time, that if 
we would only let Confederate Gordon into the 
Senate, and give Gen. Longstreet an office, that 
all would be well; but the taking-back of the 
whole Confederate army staff turned out to be 
unavailing, and Fitz-Hugh went to Boston evi- 
dently expecting martyrdom, according to his 
speech, and was taken all aback by the cordiality 
of his reception. Nevertheless, it won’t be any 
safer for a negro in Louisiana to voce the Re- 
publican ticket than it was last year, and the 
idea that the negro and the ape are twins is just 
as deeply-rooted in the Democratic heart as be- 
fore the ladies of Boston smiled so sweetly upon 
the Southern braves. But Iam not objecting 
to the demonstrations of good-will, only to the 
expectations that are too flighty as to the results. 
OLD HATREDS HEAL SLOWLY. 

The animosities of the late war will be out- 
grown in time; but we must remember that we 
ourselves, after a hundred years, have barely got 
to the point where we can say that we do not 
hate the British. There are living in Boston, 
to-day, certain orators who, within my recollec- 
tion, used to stir the hearts of our country folk 
to vote against John Davis and George N. Briggs 


of which are ‘‘The Grandfather’s Visit,” by Ort- 
lieb; ‘‘Boors Drinking,” attributed to Ostade; 
‘““Shoeing the Ox,” and ‘‘The Blacksmith’s 
Shop,” by J. F. Weir; and ‘‘ Newsboys in 
Council,” and ‘Interrupted Prayer,” by Nie- 
meyer. Another by this artist, *‘Gutenberg,” 
working away at his types in the,dingy monas- 
tery, is very fine. ‘‘Girl of Brittany” feeding 
the pups, by Hublin, is a sweet thing. But I 
must hasten away without even seeing all. 
THE SCULPTURES. 
These are of a very interesting character, 
frequent visits to which would be both pleasant 
and profitable. And first there are casts of 
Ghiberti’s beautiful bronze gates of the Bap- 
These casts are large, per- 
haps fifteen feet in height, probably full-size, 


Surrounding these are figures 


The last were finished by 
These casts 


cal model of the Acropolis at Athens—the hill, 


The 
nost of the casts in the gallery of Sculpture 


nal marbles in the British Museum, with a s¢at- 
ering from other ancient ruins and places of 
nterest. Here are more than twenty casts from 
he frieze surrounding the cella, or wall of the 


arthenon, illustrating the Panathenaic Pro- 
the hateful British; but none of them got a h«ar- 


That sort of eloquence 
The 


ing on the seventeenth. 


ionor of Minerva. This frieze was sculptured 
has lost its power save with Irishmen. 


»9y Phidias, or under his direction. The moulds 
casts are in the Louvre, the marbles in 
he British Museum. There 
veautiful miniature casts of this trieze in twenty- 


within thirty years. 
are more fiercely hated at the South than the 
British were by our fathers, and we have the 
same causes of difference, and several others. 


are also some 


our compartments, by Huming of London, pre- 


ented by Rev. E. Goodrich Smith. There is a 


to Boston and filled their bellies with choice 
Not much. 
THE NEW ENGLANDERS 


The date of this is after Phidias. | Wine. 


CELEBRATING. 
tatues (expressing strength even in this condi- 
ion) from the pediments of the Parthenon, one 
epresenting the river Ilissos, another Theseus, 
nd the other Victory, by Phidias. Then there 
re portions of a frieze representing a combat 


the day by an excursion down the river on the | ¢ 


boat of the true river style, commodious and 
accoinmodates four hundred excurtionists more 
comfortably than any boat on the Potomac. A} | 


Vermont, and there was singing by Messrs. | « 


ame of sculptor not given; also a female char- 
Whipple and Townsend, music by the band, and 


There is 
statue, supposed to belong to the Niobe group, 
or Praxatiles, cast from 
the Potomac. 





There is 


maller size, wonderful in beauty, 


a procession 
representing 
Dr. Loring gave another of his eloquent ad- |} 
dresses at the dedication of the new Masonic | i 
Hall at North Andover. 


30nument on the slope of the Acropolis, and in 
ne of the corridors I find a cast from a marble 


nd Cora with the scepter, consecrating a youth 
of the **Blue Book.” 
-erkins of Boston. But I must linger no longer | most efficient Secretarys we have on record. 
ith the ancients, merely emphasizing the in- 
rests of all and noting this beautiful cast of 


The Maine Democracy rejoice in the name of 
Bourbon. So muchthe worse for them. Leave 


them to their idol. Let the dead bury the dead. 
812 by 8. T. B. Morse, and pass to the little 


lcove where stand a few real marbles. On one : ee ngs r 


excursion last Wednesday in fine spirits. As 
the Commonwealth sent its editor, our readers 
next week will have a full report. Though 


ide of the doorway the daughter of Jeptha 
comes dancing out to meet her father, while 
he stands with his shield 
These, 
xecuted by Harry Augur, are very touching 
nd beautiful. A “Ruth,” by Lombardi of 
Here are also a few busts, 


n the other side 


Slack it will be racy. 

Vice-President Wilson’s letter, which we give 
in tull, needs no word of commendation from 
us. It will be read with special interest by all 
those Republicans who believe that the great 
principles of the party will be safest in its own 
hands. 


the elder; also a collection of casts, 


AU 
But I must bid adieu—in the hope of seeing 
hem again—to the pictures, sculptures and 
ovely surroundings of New Haven, and not 


REVOIR. 
pect if the telegram is correct. This time it is 
the King of Burmah. 


” 


tions” enter the controversy ‘‘ Christian” Eng- 


would be cold in 
heir beauty—to the friends I've met here—hap- | ‘‘heathen.” ( 
y, hopeful, aspiring and beautiful youth, and 
devoted maturity and motherhood, the 
in New York, on Thursday night. The July 
Jane GREEN. 





From Washington. 
TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasurneton, D. C., Jun 1875. 
AND MONUMENT-BUILDING. 








machinery, was destroyed. 
PECIAL 
e 22 


| Gold, more gold! is the latest ery from the | i 
BUNKER HILL 
You may set it down at the start that the im- | 


vossibility of being in Boston on the seven- | 


| tion are preparing to cheat the Indian and steal 
| his property, 


eenth of June, 1875, was agreat disappointment, 

or that was not only one of the great days of | 
listory, but the day of all others which ia early | 
outh I had hoped and prayed that [I might live 
o see, and all along from youth up I never got 


| fled from the Indian Department ? 
The Beecher trial at last has gone to the jury, | ! 
and probably before this reaches our readers the 


result will be known. 


wer the desire and the determination to be in 


favor Beecher. We have supposed that the re- 


tcame. [ wasthere in 1843, at the completion 

of the monument, and that was a great day, too. | 
The building | 
of the monument was regarded as a big thing. claims $14,400 for six years’ service. 
ecutors contend that the five thousand dollars 


jury. 
Mrs. Smith, Thaddeus Stephens’s housekeeper, 
The ex- 


Here is a fat job for the lawyers, as the balance 


nonument was quite as much of an achievement 
of the estate on hand is over sixteen thousand 


and there were not a few who in 
he excitement and glory of the occasion forgot | dollars. 

hat there had been a battle on Bunker Hill.| The shaking hands over the bloody chasm still 
It | continues. On Tuesday of this week the Elev- 
‘an easier thing to fight a battle | enth Massachusetts Battery Association met the 
| Norfolk Light Artillery Blues at Parker's, ex- 
changed badges and extended each to the other 
Those who tought 


ration of one, or in honor of the great men, 
George | 
Washington was in several battles, and in the} the hardest are now the readiest to clasp hands. 


victory. invitations to meet again. 
Have witnesses and juries rights which law- 
yers are bound to respect? This is a question 
which one of the jurors asked when he con- 
fronted the charge of Mr. Beach. Mrs. Gaines, 
of New Orleans, asks the same question, in a 
suit against an opposing lawyer in New Orleans. 
build him a monument, and it is not done yet. | We believe there is a limit even to the abuse by 
Done! Good Heavens! itis barely begun! It! an advocate at the bar. 

has progressed so little that the penetration of | 


have secured for him one of the 
va: . | 
But all his countrymen, torty millions of them, 
talking fellows, 
to 


and many of them pretty big- 
too, have been four times that period trying 


Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co., with character- 
have given the entire decora- 


l7th to decorate 


very few is sharp enough to discover what the 
thing is intended for. I am asked a hundred | 
at least, what it is, and when the 


istic generosity, 
tions, which were used on the 
| their premises, to the city of Charleston, 8. C., 


through the committee of reception of the Wash- 


times a year, ¢ 
questioners are informed they invariably pro- 


nounce it a shame and a disgrace: but I notice 


ington Light Infantry, to be used at their cen- 
tennial celebration of Col. Moultrie’s successfel 
resistance to the British fleet at Fort Moultrie, 


1778. 


that hese indignant remarks don’t pile up any 
more stonee, agd the mystery remains a much 
more formidabie affair ghan the abortive shaft. Jute od 
I remember paving some money {Q a statue of e 


Lincoln—many vears ago it must be, 1 judge, by A slab of Scotch granite has been received 


\ by Mayor Cobb from the descendants of Samuel 
Adams, in Philadelptia, to be placed in the fence 
onthe Tremont-street side of the Granary Bury- 


the appearance of the rather gorgeous certifi- 
eate which I got in exchange—but I hear noth- 
The pleasure of seeing it, I 


those antagonisms “ ideas and systems which 


agine not. These pretty sentiments are all very 
well, and I know they were genuine on the part 


Edward Everett said much finer 


Boston shouted thereat quite as loudly ; but when 


by denouncing them as Tories and friends of | * : 
out the barbarism of hanging. 


term Tory no longer scares, but it was a power city, is said to be the oldest in. Massachusetts, 
Now, I suppose the Yanks | ! 
scended trom father to the son 
Mr. Curtis says 
was the seventh 
It is too much to hope, therefore, that they will | manor, leaving me at the present writing the 
love us because a tew jolly fellows have been up | eighth. 
many 
teen feet in circumference) shades the house. 
All our wars have been represented in the army 


The New England Society here celebrated | by our descendants, the last war by my father 
steamboat Martha Washington, which is a new | may wish to visit the house.” 

t 
patriotic oration was delivered by Col. Smith of | engaged for the past two and a half months in 


Beach and Lynn Railroad, ground having been 
a good time generally, without the aid of ardent] broken for the tunnel April 1; and it is the ex- 
spirits, and that is a rare thing as far South as | pectation of the contractors that everything will 
be in readiness for running the cars on the 4th 
of of next month. 
BRIEF NOTES. nel is five hundred feet, and it is to be arched 


with brick from end to end. 


The terry -landing will be at Rowe’s Wharf, boats 
Thanks to Mr. Secretary Warner for a copy | for the ferry 
Mr. Warner is one of the | understood that the completion of the tunnel 
will be celebrated in an appropriate manner. 
I 
run daily. 


The Press Association started on its annual ! 


Cc 
cession and exercises. 
garded with the more interest because of the re- 
cent recognition of the Prince Hall Grand Lodge 
by the unanimous vote of the convention of the 
G 

so far as their relations with the great body of 
the European Masons is concerned, onan equali- | 
ty with the other 


United States, as a denial by them that the 
Unless other “‘complica- | Grand Lodge is properly constituted cannot be | 
regarded as otherwise than as an offence by the | 
land will make short work in subduing the | ¢ 


army under Gen. 


conquest of 
Will the government look on and | Governor of Montreal. 
| see this cruel wrong consummated? Has justice |General Amherst as Commander-in-Chief of | dignity. Field- Marshal von Moltke is a member | vestige of a voice. 
the British forces in North 


of affairs in Massachusetts. 
The charge of the Judge | ton in May of that year. 
was clear, and supposed in its general drift to | pressive acts did much to hasten the war of the 
Revolution. 
sult would be a disagreement on the part of the | gress declared G 
country. 
conduct towards the inhabitants was treacher- ! 
ous and tyrannical. 
recalled to 
General Sir William Howe, who had arrived in 
May, 1775, and commanded at Bunker Hill. 


the hatchet, and the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
and Ohio railroads have fixed their freight-rates, | 
a new champion steps into the field and throws | the Universalist church in Roxbury, in 1835, 
down the glove. 
| : : , Michigan Central, thinks it rather queer that 

Scott should ask him to put up his freizht-rates, | 
and bluntly refuses to do so. 


line, 





gan his career as fifer in Lexington, seventy 


Company, and has participated in thirty-eight o 
their annual parades. 


he shows pluck. 
sers they may do their worst, he is not afraid o 
the issue. 
williugness to admit reporters. 





more honest government. 
chiefs will summon Governor Tilden because 
he has spoiled some of their nicely-arranged 
plans. 
Woman, in entering upon competition with 
men, meet with the same jealousies which beset 
the contest between the stronger sex. The As- 
bury University, Indiana, is ‘‘mixed,” and the 
boys and girls test their brain-power. A Miss 
Turman lately carried off the first prize amid 
greatexcitement. The friends of her rival cried 
out favoritism, and both sides used hot words. 
The local newspapers also took up the fight, and 
the battle is still raging. The young lady, how- 
ever, holds the prize. 
Tweed has come up from Blackwell’s Island 
and gone to Ludlow-street jail. To avoid the 
crowd he was rowed over the river and driven 
in a carriage to his nephew's house. But the 
faithful were on hand at the District Attorney’s 
office to see the “Boss.” On his way to jail he 
dined with some of his friends at Delmonico’s— 
but it was far from a merry feast. The just 
retributiog for his crimes begins to tell on him. 
His hair is white, and he is bent and broken. 
Surely, the way of the transgressor is hard! 

Yesterday was, indeed, Black Friday. Three 
men were hung in New England. We do not 
believe the ends ot public justice are advanced 
by retaining that relic of barbarism, the gallows. 
The men who were hung yesterday were crimi- 
nals who should be punished; but there is a 
more effective way than hanging. Those who 
advocate this as a terror to evil-doers must re- 
member that when we had the most hanging we 
had the most crime. What we need is a sure 
nd speedy punishment. This can be done with- 


The house occupied by Isaac Curtis, Jr., at 
Boylston Station, West Roxbury district of this 


saving been built in the year 1638, and has de- 
named Isaac. 
: **My father, lately deceased, 

generation born in this old 
Ut can show those who like old relics 


curiosities. A small elm-tree (only fif- 


ind myself. I shall be pleased to see any who 
On Saturday afternoon last the final stroke of 
he pick was made that let daylight through the 
ill in East Boston, where workmen have been 


ligging a tunnel for the new Boston, Revere 


The entire length of the tun- 


Some of the cars 
vave already arrived, and the locomotive, built 
n Taunton, will be on the ground in a few days. 


being built at Fairhaven. It is 


t is expected that twenty-four trains will be 


The colored lodge of Masons, established in 
Zoston, June 24, 1775, celebrated its centennial 
yn Thursday. All the New England lodges in 
ronnection with this lodge took part in the pro- 
This centennial was re- 


rand Lodges of Germany, which places them, 


Masons of this country, and it 


s thought may hasten the recognition of the 


five years ago, at one of the June trainings. He 
was in the procession on Thursday of last week, 
all day, with the Ancient and Honorable Artillrey 


John Morrissey is now under discipline; but 
He tells his Tammany accu- 


We wish his foes had yielded to his 
We should then 
have had a chapter from the history of the re- 
form Democracy who are so eager to secure a 
Perhaps, next, the 


-| Yacht Cloth suits, and every kind of summer 
dress. Linen and alpaca ulsters and sacks, 
white vests, and other things, to make one cool 
and comfortable in hot weather. 

James R. Osgood & Co. have issued Tenny- 
son’s new poem, Queen Mary. All the literary 
world is eager to read it. Remember what the 
London Times says about the “true fire,” etc. 
This quotation has been printed in all the pa- 
pers. If the rush is so great that you have to 
wait for Queen Mary, buy ‘‘Jocelyn’s Mistake.” 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. offer bargains in real 
Llama lace bonnets, which will be sure to attract 
the attention of the ladies. Their stock of Llama 
lace jackets and Hamburg nets also invites in- 
spection. The prices for these goods are made 
especially: low, and it will well repay any one 
desiring to purchase to avail themselves of 
Messrs. S., N. & Co.’s invitation and examine 
them. 

The hot weather opens the eyes of people to 
the necessity of supplying themselves with thin 
clothing, and Macullar, Williams & Parker’s es- 
tablishment has been a favorite resort for the 
public during the week. On Thursday and Fri- 
day trade was especially brisk, the bargains of- 
fered in all kinds of thin suits attracting a 
steady stream of customers from morning to 
It is unnecessary to enumerate the va- 


travel. 


f 


are freely dispensed by attentive waiters. 
stern moralist, 


f 





jolt about provincial towns in their golden char- 


soda-water and Ottawa-beer; the fashion of the 
hippodrome has changed for the better and the 

public appreciate it. Ona high platform in the 

midst of it, surrounded by bowers and fountains, 
ja military band discourses music after its kind. 
Arbuckle is among them, and good for his two 
solos nightly, but the rest of the performers are 
of the earth, earthy, unbalanced, unshaded, 
they 





rough, pretentious, Gilmorean, in short; 
bang away while the conductor, who rides on 
the whirlwind and directs the storm, cuts up 
such fantastic tricks as make the angels weep. 
In my hot youth, say twenty-five years ago, the 
great musical conductors were Musard and Ju- 
lien; the latter came to this country in 1851 with 
a magnificent band of performers; he rather 


night. 
rious articles of summer apparel which can be 
advantageously purchased here. They are dis- 
played in profusion in their windows and on 
their counters, and the prices are distinctly 
marked at the lowest possible figure. Those in 
want of the clothing would do well to give these 
enterprising gentlemen a call. 


put on airs, but he had immense dignity and 
power. Musard was thoroughly a gentleman 
and musician. When I saw Gilmore 
about on his rostrum and remembered his anvil 
chorus, ‘with one hundred anvils and a battery 
of cannon,’ at the first ‘jubilee,’ I felt that the 


dancing 





ART NOT. ES. 


musie and 
his rival 


But there is 





IN GENERAL. taste of the present. 
Frank B. Carpenter is engaged on a portrait 


of Lincoln tor the capitol at Albany. 


music now. Theodore Thomas has 


garden. He has an orchestra as good as was 
Julien’s 
in light, with rude tables, hard chairs and dis- 
agreeable company; there is no promenade, and 
Thomas affects the ‘music of the future.’ You 
An Etruscan vase in an admirable state of | 87° stunned with Wagner trom end to end. 

The German element predominates, and though 


Mr. A. T. Stewart has bought Arthur Parton’s His place is too far away; it is dim 
academy p cture, ‘‘A Mountain Brook,” which 
is a large and beautiful study trom nature, made 


in the Adirondacks. 














preservation has recently been bought at Anger 
It is seventy 
with 


. . > isv > it is bee * i 7 
by the Conservation des Antiques. never noisy nor drunken, it is beery, dirty and 


‘ " river -skin cigars. 
centimetres high, of black earthenware, given to dog-skin cigar: 
s H . . 28 ‘*e, bees > » > ¢ Le 
red designs representing the combat of the gi- the best chance, because the other man is hi sed 


ants aguinst the gods icapped by adverse conditions.’ 
$8 ag: 3. 


Mr. Thomas Hill, 
Visit to Boston, to remain three or four weeks. 





from California, is on a P aie e 

DRAMATIC NOTES. 
“THE INVISIBLE PRINCE” AT THE MUSEUM. 
An extravaganza has to be new, original, full 


bearing direct or in- 


He finds his profession in favor on tke Pacific 
shore, and he is not unmindtul of investments, 
of the sayings of the day, 


upon the advice of friends, in stocks that pay 
best standing jokes of 


allusions to the 


well. So, altogether, he is prosperous. direct 
At Blakeslee’s gallery, at the present time the times and caricatures of notorious people. 
there are three paintings, six drawings and Neither action or incident must lag, droll repar- 
i E gs, 81) ‘ gs i 


‘eae > »} iately fi > . r 3 
eleven photographs from works by William M. , €e must be immediately followed by song, song 
by dance, and dance by repartee, and so on. 


Hunt, and thirteen paintings and six drawings 
The music must be of the newest, the oddest 


by Miss Helen M. Knowlton, with three works by 
Miss M. J. Becket, Miss E. D. Hale, and A. B. 
Shute—all in a cosy little room, with excellent 
wall-tints, light, ete., 
They are open to the public view, 


measure the better. It is not necessary that the 


which make them all very | ™usic should be positively original, but it is well 


attractive. 


as also many other superior works bouffes, and from those only when they are of the 


most recent popularity. 
young, bright, pretty and possess a moderate 
amount of musical knowledge and voice. The 
actors must be clever, with a keen sense of humor 
and of an inventive turn of mind, so that they 
may adapt new witticisms night by night. whether 
forethought or impremptu, to the events of the 
day. Finally, the orchestra must be exception- 
ally good, and the conductor on the alert to fol- 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
M. D. Conway, in his last London letter, says : 
“Colonel Nicholas Smith and his wife (née Miss 
Ida Greeley) and Miss Gabrielle Greeley are 
mingling with the great social whirl here as if 
they liked it. They were present, a few even- 
ings ago, at a charming fancy-dress ball given 
by our eminent American artist and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Broughton — Colonel Nicholas 
Smith having appeared as a dark, cloud-winged 
Satan of the Miltonic type, handsome enough 


low any new idea on the part of the actors and 
singers. In these days of elaborate scenery it 
is sous entendu that a great deal depends upon 
| the beauty of the 
ing of the piece. 
“The Invisible Prince,” for the very reason 


same as well as on the dress- 
to make a sensation among the daughters of | 
Eve, while his wite recalled, as Gretchen, the 
story of his brother Mephistopheles’s misdeeds. 
Miss Gabrielle Greeley wore an ancient Greek 


that it has few of the qualities which we have 
thought necessary to ensure the success of any 
modern extravaganza, cannot well be termed a 
chef-d'wurre, or even a zettrertret). The li- 
bretto is old, nor have the management thought 
it worth their while to touch it up here-and- 
there, but have left it about as it was played 
Scotland, 


costume.” 

Mr. and Mrs. George K. Snow had a family 
gathering at their residence at Watertown, on 
Friday evening, to observe the twenty-fifth an- 
The event of the 











niversary of their marriage. 
evening was the lighting of a candle presented | 
in atin candlestick (at their tin wedding, in 1862, | 
lus apparently rather exhausted after the New 
York season of excitement and triumphs. Yet, 
‘although not positively bes autiful, she has a fine 
figure and a rather pretty face; her music is in 
her feet, she dancing very well, but not sing- 


some years ago in Glasgow, 
by Geerge W. Simmons, Esq.), having the fol- 
lowing inscription: *‘This is to light the path- 
finder and wife down to their silver wedding. 
G. W. 8.” When about half 


| flame was extinguished, and the remnant was 


| 
consumed the 


| 


saved to be lighted, it was hoped by every one 
on the golden anniversary of their 


ing at all. 
present, 
that she sang with extreme correctness and fin- 


marriage. ‘The happy couple are now off on 








| 


. | 
ryerman Masons, and may lead, as a leading | 


yerman predicted the action just taken would | 


The friends of the Aldine will regret to hear | do, to a discontinuance of intercourse between | 
of the destruction of its printing-establishment | American and German Masons. | 


| 


Thomas Gage, the last of the Governors of | 


edition of the Aldine was partly printed, and] yfassachusetts appointed by the King of Great | 
the entire edition, including presses, plates and | Britain, came to America as a lieutenant in the | 


Braddock. 
n the battle where Braddock was killed. 


He was engave ad | 
In | 


Black Hills—and the citizens of a Christian na- | 1758 he was appointed a colonel, and after the | by the historian Leopold von Ranke. 


Canada, in 1760, was appointed | 


In 1763 he succeeded | 


In 1774! 
1e succeeded Governor Hutchinson at the head 


America. 


He arrived in Bos- 
His illegal and op- | 


In May, 1775, the Provincial Con- 
Gage an inveterate enemy of the | 
After the battle of Bunker Hill his | 


In October, 1775, he was | 


England, and was succeeded by 


Now that Tom Scott and Garret have buried | j 


Mr. Joy, the president of the | 


Jewett and Van- 


derbilt sustain him. Boston is interested di- | 
rectly in this new railroad-tight. The Grand} 
Trunk Railway has already opened the w 
the announcement that it will hereafter sell | 
tickets, limited to three days, to Boston over its 
at) 
nineteen dollars. The rate for unlimited tickets 
is twenty-eight dollars. Shouldthe Grand Trunk 
road adhere to this rate, then the rate to New 


war by | 


by way of Oudensburg or Montreal, 


York can hardly be more than eighteen dollars. 
The Michigan Central Railroad will undoubtedly 
follow in the path ot the Grand Trunk road and 
make the figures to Boston the same unless pre- 
yented from doing so by the Erie and New York 
Central railroads 
connect. 


, with which it must necessarily | 





BU. SINESS 


Chandler & Co. 


NOTES. 


tempt their buyers 





by the 


Their entire stock is less than the gold cost. 


Roberts Brothers have for all lovers of Jean 





ing of the statue 


j F ing Ground, in accordance with a notice sent to 
presume, is reserved tor posterity. ing Grounc t ent tc 


the Mayor and City Council a year ago. It is} 
inscribed, ‘‘Samuel Adams, the Father of Amer- | 
ican Independence. Rorn Sept. 22d, 1722. Died | 
Oct. Sth, 1808.” 

The young gentlemen of the Amherst Agri- 
cultaral College, last Tuesday, told the commit- 
|tee in writing what they knew about farming. 

A committee from the State Board ot Agricul- 


Ye 
be more of an achievement to build the monu- 
ment than to make the occasion for it 
RECONCILIATION. 
I perceive that special pains were taken, the 
o reconcile the gentlemen of the 


*s, it must 


other day, t 
South, who were present, and to convince them 
that we of the North are not inimical to them. 

The New York papers tell us that a great work 
wae accomplished in this line, and that more 
was done a Boston for harmony and reconstruc- 
tion on the occasion than can be estimated ina 
year. But, soberly, is this sq? 7s it probable 
that a few sonorous cheers givea io a couple of 
j rebel regiments, a few lines of pleasant rhetoric,, Uncle “Si” Smith, the veteran fier, had a! 
and a couple of pats on the back of Fitz-Hugh | shock of spopjexy, from which he died Tuesday 
Lee, are to do away with all the deep-seated morning, at the residence of his son in Waltham. 


questions. Fourteen seniors competed. Can 
the officers tell the tax-payers who support his 
college how many of these young men propose 
to become farmers? 





ture conducted the examinations with printed | 


Ingelow her new novel, ‘‘Fated to be Free.” It! 
is a sequel to that charming story, ‘Off the 
Skelligs.” 


George Fenno, with vacation in mind, is now 


| ready to supply the boy all he needs, hat, cap, 


vest, pants, shoes—in fact, an entire outfit from 
head to foot. 

Cushman & Brooks remind the ladies of their 

lace goods, not to mention at this time the 
twenty thousand sun umbrellas. Splendid bar- 
| gains, you know, 
George W. Simmons & Son have bathing- 
| Suits which are indispensable to all going to the 
| seashore. What is more delightful than to 
| 





swing in one of his hammocks in a shady and 
Ho! for the bath and the shade! 


The Palace, corner of Washington and Essex 


cool place. 


gangrene of s_hundred years’ growth, and with | Mr. Smith was eighty-six years of age, and be-/ streets, is the place where excursionists can find | is most conveniently situated, hard by the great- , 


| thoughts stood over the grave of Theodore Par- | 


i name of the place of his birth and death; 


| back to the time and place where I first heard 


| perance, was just the subject suited to his caus- 


| every word told, every nail was 


newest shape and style of jackets and points. | 


| 
the Press Association excursion. ish, but because, as nobody in the extravaganza 
H 


Mr. George Bancroft the historian and ex- | 
Minister to Berlin, has received a very high | 
}such as Miss Hayward’s, sounded all the more 


powerful and pleasing. But the unfortunate 
| Miss Mary Cary, who is doomed to take the 


of musical ability, one good contralto voice, 


honor from the Prussian court. The Prussian 
| Order pour le mérité, for science and art, has 
been conferred upon him by royal decree. Ger- 
man members of this Order can be appointed | surd part of the still more absurd nonentity, 
only when a vacancy arises, the number being | “Abriconda,” how she must feel the ‘‘infra 
Theologians are ex- | dig” of this change from her pet high-comedy 
von Humboldt | roles, which few know how to act half as well 
(as she, to the insipid, fairy soudrette in a short 





ab- 


strictly limited to thirty. 
pressly debarred. Alexander 

was the first Chancellor of the Order, the sec- 
ond was the legist Savigny, the third the classi- | 





dress and tights! 


cal philologist and historian Boeck, succeeded | We cannot help blaming the management for 


| Vice-Chancellor was the painter Cornelius, and | ress, and, moreover, forcing Miss Cary to sing, 


on his death Prof. Dove was appointed to the | when, in truth, she possesses not the slightest 
And Mrs. Parker, who sup 
both of the military and of the civil Order pour | plants Miss Amy Ames, suddenly leaving for 

| Europe, we sentence her to a walk up Corey 
Ari | Hill with a pebble in her mouth, so that she, 
|like Demosthenes, may cure defect of 
ispeech. It 1s a charming feature of this enter- 
‘tainment to see Mrs, Parker, who is very good 


le mértte. 
Donald Kenneday, of Roxbury, 
Theodore Parker's grave at Florence, and writes | 


has bee 
her 
to the Suffolk County Journal about it and him, 
as follows: “A few days ago I went into the 
| Protestant graveyard, and with silent and sad 


| in some *‘old-lady’s” parts, singing and dancing. 
A hard piece of work has Mr. LeMoyne, des- 
tined to save the day and the battle. When shall 


ker—a brown free-stone border, and a head- 3 ‘ ; 
we come to the end of Mr. LeMoyne's repertotre ? 


stone of the same cheap material, giving the | : 
or when shall we find the comedy, serio-comedy 


or tragedy in which Mr. LeMoyne will fail to 
or fail for once to be the 


born 


in Lexington, Mass., and died in Florence. 
| The whole thing was too poor and cheap for so 


My mind wandered 


distintinguish himself, 
clear-headed, bright, 
Here, again, appears Mr. Le- 


same conscientious and 
thorough artist? 


Moyne, a veritable pantomime king, with an ex- 


good and great a man. 


him: at the delivery of a temperance lecture in ; ; j 
} traordinary voice, a droll costume and an irre- 


| sistibly fanny manner. 
He sirgs a song too, an old sang, a song that 
Mr. Pickwick might have heard Sam Wellersing- 
but he imbues 


during the of Hosea Ballou. This 
was during the good old times when everybody 


ministry 


drank something, and our temperance fathers 


i ir ; he stawe-coach : 
Jered it too great arestriction to cut us off | @%°" the top of the stage-coach ; 


it with new life and new fun, and the audience 
laughed at what they never thought to laugh at 
again. The scenery in the extravaganaa is of 
the best; the comedietta, ‘A Cup of Tea,” in 
which Messrs. Warren, Barron and Ring and 
Miss Clark, appear, is amongst the most ex- 


cobs 
trom everything at once; it was considered to 
| be more than human nature could bear; there- 
fure, when we signed the ple due, it was only to 


| abstain from ‘ardent spirits.’ We were allowed 





the use of wine, beer and cider; the word ale ies ite kind 
was notin common usethen. Iremember what quisite GF ite Kind. 
a scathing lecture he gave. This milk-and- BUSINESS NOTICES 


water temperance, or rather wine-and-beer tem- 


THOSE PARLOR, CHAMBER and DINING-ROOM 


Suits at STEVENS’sS. 600] Washington street, are selling 


tic tongue. He held up the whole thing to 
a as . : at tempting prices. 2 
scorn and ridicule; and in fact, through his SGrde Hat sao eae 
whole lite, everything that was half-way was) MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Wash- 
with him a subject of ridicule. On that night ington street. All deposits made on or before 
JULY 1, 1875, will draw intere-t from that date for 


struck on the 
all tull calendar months ther remain in bank. 


The result was temper- 3 a ac a 
WHEN YOU WOULD LEARN 
When something you desire to know 
You do not understand, 


head and driven home. 
ance took a new and by many considered a! 
doubtfulturn. We were pledged to total absti- 


| nence from everything that can intoxicate. You should te those for knowledge go 
| Now, I propose that the remains of Theodore Who’re wiser in the land; 
Parker be brought home and buried in Forest If thu= your ignorance to expose 
Hills. I shall w'llingly subscribe to a large Should somewhat mar your peace 


You should be glad such means you chose 
Your kn wledge to increase. 

If Boys would learn where to buy CLOTHES. 
Coat. Pants, Vest. Hat and Shoes complete, 

They should apply at GForGre FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES. 679 Wasnin« TON STREET 
(New Number, $490). Funerai Plowers and Decora- 
tions & Specialty. tf mayl5 


BRADFORD “AC ADEMY. —FOR YOUNG 


LADIES.—The next school ye: rof this popular ins ti- 
tution will commence on Tuesday, Aug 41, 1575 
Learned teachers and di- -tinguished lecturers fill 
every department. and ali the appointments of the 
Academy are faultless. The grounds are beautifully 
located. high above the banks of the Merrimac Riv: r, 
and contain 26 acres.12 of which are covered with a 
heavy growth of Oak wood, designed 4s a park tor the 
school. This is the olde-t Acatemy for ladies in the 
country, and has an alumni of over seven thousand. 
An early application 1s desirable. For circulars and 
adinission apply to MISS ABBY H. JOHNSON, Prin- 
cipal. orto REE, JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Secretary, 
Bradford, Mass. 


share of the 
hand by the proper parties. 
money enough can be collected in one hour to 
defray all the expenses.” 


NOTES. 


IN GENERAL. 

The choir at Rev. Dr. Putnam's church, Rox- 
bury district, is winning high commendation. 
It consists John H. stickney, tenor; Dr. 
Goddard, Mrs. Geo. K. Hooper, sopra- 
Miss Holbrook, alto. 

A correspondent writes of the present music 
of New York as follows:,‘‘One of our features 
this summer is Gilmore's summer-garden; so 
i far it is a great pecuniary success. Barnum's 
| Hippos drome, the immense inclosure covering 
the whole block once used by the New Haven 
railroad, is the scene of Gilmore’striumph. It 


expense, if the matter is taken in 
I have no doubt 








MUSIC 


of 
baseo: 


no; 





a junely 


iots and riot away their six dollars a week on 


| 1875. 


er hotele; the club- Keim and in the course of 
It is open and cool, brilliantly illumi- 
nated with colored lamps, rich in floral decora- 
tion, and surprising in cascades of ‘real water.” 
Ices and strawberries, the beer that cheers but 
not inebriates, and the whiskey that does both, 
That 
Phinehas T. Barnum, whose 
show is solely conducted in the interest of learn- 
ing, art, science and the fair humanities in gen- 
eral, is carting his ill-smelling specimens of 
natural history about the ‘rural deestricts’; the 
pope of Rome, Bismarck, Queen Victoria and 
other members of ‘the congress of nations,’ 


and the liveliest, and the more written in dancee | THE LATEST 


to borrow only from the latest operas or opera- SLOO:; 


The actresses must be SL.25 and $1.50. 


Massey heralded the attraction, and comes to} the 


Miss Hayward rather surprised us BH, BS, SR, $10 and $12, as 


| by the powers she developed as a singer—not] 1 


| possesses any voice at all, or the faintest vestige s 3.50, S- 1, 


RS, BG, S10 and 
$12, and up to the finest 
grades. 


The first | putting such an indignity upon their best act-| at Steres 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 


TEAS 


For Family and Club use, on 


I 


WEDDING & VISITING CARDS, 


HAMBURG NETS, 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0, 
LLAMA TAGE POINTS 


now offering the ENTIRE 
Miss} STOCIS of an Importer of 


less than the gold cost. 


Shapes and Styles, 


Every Description of Engraving. The Lowest Prices. | 


NEW BANK BUILDING, No. 


that pays interest on deposits for each and every fu 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Instit 
tion has x guarantee fund (of $205,000) tor the e 
Press protection of depositors. tm apre4 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
387 WASHINGTON Str 
Boston.- This is the only Savings Bank in the State 











For 10 Dies Only! 


| 
u 
x 





Shepard, 
orwell 


500 
REAL LLAMA 
LACE BONNETS, 


10, $12, $15, $20, and $25. 


Just about half cost of last year's pr ices. | 
These are the greatest bargaios we have 
ever offered, being all fresh goods and new 
styles, they are well worth special atten- 
(ion. 


music of the past was at least as good as the ALSO AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


REAL LLAMA 
LACE JACKETS, 


| 
In the Wewest Styles, / 
| 


—AT— 


[think Gilmore bas! BNCEBDINGLY LOW PRICES! 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


OPEN-WORIK 


FOR OVERDRESSES, 
NOVELTY. 


50 Pieces at 7icts.and 
recently sold at 


EXAMINATION SOLICITED. 


june2s WINTER STREET. 


AND JACKETS! 


CHANDLER & CO. are 


above goods at much 


JACKETS, the newest 


cut 4, 


ip to the finest qualities. 
POINTS, all new designs, 








27 & 29 WINTER STREET, 


june26 
a 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & C0,, 


Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


WIN oe 
GARS, 
SALAD-OILS 
ALES, Etc., 





Terms that are Satistactory. | 


@e PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILI- 
NG OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
OME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL 
CACIES. tt juned 





DOOR PLATES, ETC. | 


GRIFFIN’S, 


aprl7 49 Temple Place (Up One Flight 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LACE GOODS, — 
Lace Garments, Etc., 


—AT— | 


SPLENDID BARGAINS | 


SIMA BROOKS, 


( 
| 
33, 35, 37, 39 Temple Plaee, 


Desire to say that they have just pur- 
chased at astonishingly LOW PRICES/ 
very elaborate lines of the most fash- 
ionahle Lace Garments, such as TAB- 
LIERS and JAQUETTES, LLAMA LACE 
JACKETS, SHAWLS, SACKS, PARA- 
SOL COVERS, POINTS, BARBS, FICH- 
US, COIFFURES, together with an Bic-| 
gant Line of ENGLISH EMBROIDER- | , 
IES. 

They will be sold at a reduction of 
about 50 per cent. from regular prices. 
Early examination respectfully solicited. 


20,000 SUN UMBRELLAS 


In all the most fashionable styles and! 
sizes, at extraordinary Low Prices. Buy- 
ing directly from the manufacturers, we 








' 
' 


are enabled to present “lowest possible 
prices to be obtained,” orders being’ 
placed early. They have also been made 
in the very best pails manner. 


Cushman @ & Brooks, | 


| 





33, 35, 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLE. é.| 


| 
ze | 
| 
} 


SEVEN Do vars. 


Cal Societies and 


We shall Continue our Sale of 


GREAT BARGAINS 


Carpet 
Oil Cloths 


| —AND 


MATTINGS. 


JOHN TH. PRAY, SONS & C0 


junely 


THIN CASSIMERE SUITS, 
Yacht Cloth Suits, 
LINEN AND ALPACA ULSTERS, 


LINEN AND ALPACA SACKS, 
WHITE VESTs, 


Cream Drab Vests, 


VY GREAT VARIETY, 


at 


—AT— 


TINE PALACE, 


Cor. Washington and Essex 


unely 2t 


BATHING SUITS 


For gentlemen, ladies and children, at all prices 
—from 25 cents for men’s or boys’ limb tights, 





to $10—tor complete suit. 


33 for imported French suit, complete in one: 


piece. 


Oil Caps—Straw Hats—Rope Soled Shoes— 
FINE IMPORTED HAMMOCKS, One 
Baby Hammocks, $1. 
The same hammocks which sold a few years 


TO 


since at $8 and $10 now sell at $1.75 and $3.00! 


Our $7 hammocks are those formerly sold at 


$15! 


A few magnificent hammocks at $25 each. 


OAK HALL32 to 38 North St 


Gi W. SIMMONS & SON. 


WHITE VESTS, 


Seersucker Coats, 
BLUE FLANNEL SUITS, 
GRAY MOHAIR DUSTERS, 


AT RETAIL BY THE MANUFACTURERS, 


Macullar Williams & Parker, 


100 Washington st. 


june6 BOSTON. It 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DHALEKS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 


AGENTS Fok 
Boston Pure White Lead, and 
Hiurd’s Genuine Einglish Lead. 


"4 S5 & SO Oliver,cor. High St., Boston. 
aprlj 3m 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TENNYSON'S NEW POEM, 
QUEEN MARY. 


A Drama. Nearly 300 pages. $150, 

‘here is more true flre inthe drama than in any- 
thing which has appeared since Shakespeare’s time.” 
London Times, 


JOCELYN'S MISTAKE. 


By Mrs. J. KR. SveEsper, Author of “Parted Lives,” 
etc. Volume ts,in Oxgood'’s Library of Novels, vo. 
Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, @1.25. 


“We know no work more calculated to rivet the at- 
tention of the reader. The characters are artistically 

The plot is intensely interesting and orig- 
-London Court Journal. 


drawn, 
inal.”*- 





*,* For sale hy all Booksellers. 
receipt of the price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OS600D & C0, | 


vai wanes ure 


FATED 
‘To Be Free. 


~ JEAN INGELOW'S NEW NOVEL, — 
FAYED TO BE FREE, 


A Sequeb to “OM the Skelligs.” will be ready July 1. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS, it 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS : 
THE CHORUS CHOIR. 


vy Dk. EFREN TouRJser,. 
A new book of sterling merit, for the nse of Musi- 
“Chorus Choirs,” which are now 
becomitag quite common. 200 pages, and about 100 
pices 

Price $2.00. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


june26 








juneds 


Per Doz. $15.00 


LORELEY. 


An Vaanenet deg ery by ammonia. 60 
Yer Doz. 65.40 
ys beavutifal . ag cent, Which, neneetns: is complete 
“Mf. 


HOW SHALL | TEACH? OR HINTS TO 
TEACHERS. 


A pamphlet by Dr. Lowell Mason, with a conceive 
- seription of his mode of instruction. Much sought 


PIANOFORTES ! Pp PIANQFORTES ! 


Constantly on haud. For Sale and to Let. Secomd- 
Hand Pianos will be sold at very low prices. 


Sold by all music dealers. Sent, post-free, for re- 
tail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & co., BOSTON. 
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Bunker-Hill Centennial. 
ORATION OF CHARLES DEVENS, JR. 
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s and patriotic commemoration of the 
great deed which one hundred years eathirg 
done on this immortal field, in deep thankfu 
ness for the blessings which have been showered 
le with so lavish a hand, in 
upon us as a peop : <a and 
the earnest hope that the liberty guard an 
sustained by the sanctions oflaw which the valor 
of our fathers won for us, and which we hold 
to-day in solemn trust, may be transmitted to 
endless generations, we have gathered to-day in 
this countless throng representing in its assem- 
blage every portion of our common country. 
A welcome, cordial, generous and heartfelt, to 

h and all! 
oe Welcome to the sona of New England and 
their descendants, no matter where their homes 
may be; they stand upon the soil made sacred 
now and forever by the blood of their fathers. 
Among them we recognize with peculiar pleas- 
ure and satisfaction those allied by family ties 
to the great leaders of the day, to Prescott, 
Putnam or Warren, to Stark, Knowlton or Pom- 
roy, and equally those in whose veins flows the 
kindred blood of any of the brave men who 
stood together in the battle line. Insignificant 
as the conflict seems to us now in regard to the 
numbers engaged, unimportant as it was then, 
so far as results purely military and strategical 
were concerned, the valor and patriotism here 
exhibited, the time and the opportunity on which 
they were thus displayed, have justly caused it 
to be ranked among the decisive battles of the 
world. 

Weicome to the citizens of every State, alike 
from those which represent the thirteen colo- 
nies, and from the younger States of the Union. 
We thank them all, whether they come from the 
great Middle States which bind us together, 
from the West or from the South, for the pil- 
grimaye they have made thither in generous ap- 
preciation of the great step that was taken here 
upon the jagged and thorny path on which we 
were compelled to walk in our journey towards 
independence. Foughtalthough this battle was 
by the men of the colonies of New England, 
they did not stand for themselves alone, but that 
there might be founded a structure imperishable 
as any that man can rear in a free and united 
government. The corner-stone of the edifice 
they laid was for all the colonies that were, all the 
States that are, all the States that are yet to be. 

Welcome to the Vice-President of the United 
States, the justices of its Supreme Court, and 
the general commanding its armies. They rep- 
resent to us the government which was the re- 
sult of the revolution. In 1775 Massachusetts 
was the most populous but one or perhaps two 
of the colonies, and by the unity of her people 
the most powerful and warlike of any. She has 
seen, notwithstanding her own vast increase in 
population and wealth, although a great State 
has since been taken from what were then her 
borders, her relative position change; but she 
has seen with admiration and not envy, with 
pride and satisfaction and not with mean jeal- 
ousy, the growth of States broader, richer and 
fairer than she can hope to be. Whatever 
changes may have come, her spirit has not 
changed, her voice has not altered. Then sin- 
gled out from the colonies to be first subdued 
and punished as she lifted her head in stern de- 
fence of her ancient liberty, in proud defiance 
of those who would oppress her, demanding her 
own great right of local self-government, she 
called upon her sister colonies for a union that 
should secure and maintain the rights of all, so 
to-Gay she demands for, all others every right 
which she asks for herself, and she calls upon all 
for that cordial and generous obedience which 
she is ready to render to the constitution which 
has united them forever. 

NEW,BNGLAND'S INTEREST. 

It was to be expected as the controversy be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies moved on 
from the proposed passage of the stamp act in 
1764, and as its inevitable tendency developed, 
that its weight should be thrown in the first in- 
stance upon New England and her chief town 
and colony. ‘The colonies differed in some im- 
portant respects in the manner in which they 
had been settled and in the character of their 
people. ‘To some there was nothing distasteful 
in a monarchical government as such, if it had 
been wisely and liberally administered, but New 
England remembered always the race from which 
she sprung and why her fathers had crossed the 
sea. Others had come from a love of adven- 
ture, from the hope of wealth, from a desire to 
test the fortunes of anew world; but for none of 
these things had her founders left the pleasant 
tields and loved homes of their native land, and 
the unquenchable love of liberty which animated 
them sul lived in the bosoms of their descend- 
ants. Nor was her stern religious faith averse 
to the assertion by force of what she deemed 
her liberties. In Parliament the spirit that pre- 
vailed at the time of the accession of George 
III. was different from that ardent zeal for con- 
stitutional freedom which had resulted in the 
dethronement of James IL; but New England 
understood her rights and was prompt to main- 
tain them always in the spirit of the English 
commonwealth, ‘In what book,” said one to 
Selden, ‘do you find the authority to resist 
tyranny by force?” and the great lawyer of that 
day answered, ‘It is the custom of England, 
and the custom of England is the law of the 
land.” It was not the right to tax without rep- 
resentation merely, it was the claim, necessa- 
rily involved in such a right, to govern in a dif- 
ferent manner, and through officials appointed 
by the British crown, that astonished the colo- 
nies and united all at first in remonstrance and 
afterwards in determined resistance. 

MASSACHUSETTS IN THE VAN. 

Her own character and the circumstances of 
her situation had placed Massachusetts in the 
van ot this conflict, and had caused her, when 
the policy of coércion was finally resolved on, 
to be dealt with by a system of legislation un- 
precedented in the method usually adopted by 
Britain in governing her colonies. It was in- 
dustriously circulated in Parliament that she 
would not be sustained by the others in the reso- 
lute attitude which she had assumed, and upon 
her were rained in rapid succession the statutes 
known by the popular names of the Boston Port 
Bill, the Regulating Act, the Enforcing Act, 
which were intended to reduce her chiet town, 
the mostimportantin North America, to beggary ; 
which abrogated the provisions of her charter, 
and took from her people the appointment of 
their judges, sheritfs and chief ofticers: which 
forbade the town-meetings, whose spirit had been 
too bold and resolute to be pleasant; which de- 
nied to her citizens in many cases the trial by 
Jury and permitted them to be transported to 
England or other colonies for trial—a system 
which, if it could have been enforced, would 
have reduced her inhabitants to political servi- 
tude. Sustained by her own daring spirit, and 
by the generous encouragement of her sister 
cvlonies, she had resisted, and the ten months 
that had preceeded Lexington and Concord had 
been practically those of war, although blows had 
not been struck and blood had not been shed. 
In the speech of Mr. Burke, delivered March, 
1775, upon conciliation with America, memora- 
ble not so much for its splendid eloquence (al- 
though it is among the masterpieces of the 
English language) as for its generous states- 
manship, he describes Massachusetts, the utter 
failure of the attempt to reduce her either to 
submission or anarchy, and her preservation of 
order even while she rejected the authority of 
the governor and judges appointed by the Brit- 
ish crown. He closed by saying: “How long 
it will continue in this state, or what may come 
out of this unheard-of situation, how can the 
wisest of us conjecture 7” 

THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 

Obviously no such condition of things could 
endure, and before his words could cross the 
Atlantic the question that he asked had been 
answered by the appeal to arms. The hoof- 
beats of Paul Revere’s horse along the Lexing- 
ton road had announced, as the yeomanry of 
Middlesex, Essex and Worcester sprang to arms 
to meet the movement of the British on the 
evening of April 18, from Boston, that the lull 
was over and that the storm had come in all its 
majesty. Ihe day that tollowed had changed 
the relation of the contending parties forever: 
but the batde of Bunker Hill is also one of the 
detimite 
American revolution. 
only of those 


In piow 


_ Itwas not the resistance 
who will not submit to be op- 
pressed, it was the result of a distinctively ag- 


ETessive movement on the part of those who: 


elaim the right to levy and maintain armies; 
nor can | better discharge the duty which has 
fallen on me, by the dee ply-regretted absence of 
the distinguished scholar and orator whom it was 
hoped would have addressed you. than by re- 
calling its events. extent I 
shall seom to trespass upon the domain of the 
historian or the annalist, the deeds of brave 
men are their true eulogy, and froma ealm con- 
templation of them we may draw an inspiration 
and encouragement greater than could be 
rived trom lab 
reflection. 
_ SATHERING OF THE MILITIA. 

Lexington and Concord had been immediately 
followed by the gathering of the militia of New 
England tor the siege of Bost m. where Gage 
now reenforeed by Clinton and Burgoyne, was 
compelled to rest, sheltered by the cannon ot 
the ships-of-war, in command of the garrison of 
a beleaguered town. The force by which he was 


Even if to some 


de- 
ored argument or carefully-studied 


thus surrounded was’an irregular one, sprung | 


from the ardor and enthusiasm of the people 
which far exceeded the means in their power; 
nor had at any distinctly recognized commander: 
for, while a precedence was accorded to General 
Ward, on account of his seniority, and because 
more than two-thirds of those assembled were 
Massachusetts men, as no colony could claim 
authority over another it was an army of allies 
the troops ot each colony being commanded by 
its own officers, while all the general officers 
formed a council of war., 


steps which mark the progress of the | 


THE DETAIL FOR BUNKER HILL. 

The occupation of Bunker Hill was resolved 
on at the suggestion of the committee of safety 
of Massachusetts, made with a knowledge that 
General Gage was about to to take possession 
of the heights of Charlestown, and on the even- 
ing of the 16th of June the force destined for 
this formidable movement assembled upon the 
Common, at Cambridge. It consisted of some 
seven hundred or eight hundred men, drawn 
from the regiments of Prescott, Frye an d Bridge, 
and some two hundred men of Connecticut, from 
the regiment of Putnam, under Captain Thomas 
Knowlton, the whole under the command of Col- 
onel William Prescott. 
HARVARD COLLEGE A NURSERY OF PATRIOTS. 

As they formed for their march, Langdon, the 
president of Harvard College, came from his 
study and implored. the blessing of God upon 
their unknown and dangerous expedition. So 
always may the voice of this great institution 
of learning, which, among their earliest acts, 
and in their day of weakness, our fathers dedi- 
cated to the cause of sound learning, seem to be 
uplifted in solemn invocation above their sons in 
every struggle, whether in the forum or the field, 
for progress, for liberty, and for the rights of 
man! From her halls, then converted into bar- 
racks, had come forth the men who within the 
thirty-five years that had preceded *had, more 
largely than any others, controlled and conducted 
the great debate between England and her colo- 
nies, which, beginning distinctly in 1764, by the 
proposed passage of the stamp act, was now 
to be settled by the arbitrament of arms. In 
1740 had graduated Samuel Adams, and, in his 
thesis for the master’s degree, had maintained 
the proposition, which was the foundation of the 
revolution, that it was lawful to resist the Su- 
preme Magistrate if the Commonwealth could 
not otherwise be preserved. He had been fol- 
lowed, among others hardly less distinguished, 
by James Otis, by Cooper and Bowdoin, Han- 
cock and John Adams, by Warren and Quincy. 
Differing in ages and occupations, in personal 
qualities and mental characteristics, this remark- 
able group had been drawn together by acommon 
enthusiasm. ‘To their work they had brought 
every energy of\mind and heart, and they had 
so managed thei share of the controversy, in 
which all the leading statesmen of Britaia had 
participated, as to |have commanded the respect 
of their opponents, while they inspired and con- 
vinced their own tountrymen. Many lived to 
see their hopes fulfilled, yet not all. Already 
Quincy, the youngest of this illustrious circle, 
had passed away, appealing with his dying words 
to his countrymen to be prepared ‘to seal their 
faith and constancy to their liberties with their 
blood.” Already the gloomy shadow of mental 
darkness had obscured forever the splendid 
powers of Otis, and the hour of Warren was 
nearly come. 

THE MARCH TO CHARLESTOWN. 

It was nine o'clock in the evening as the de- 
tachments, with Prescott at their head, moved 
trom Cambridge. On arriving at Charlestown 
a consultation was held, in which it is believed 
that Putnam and perhaps Pomroy joined, and it 
was determined to fortify Breed’s Hill, not then 
known by the distinctive name it has since borne. 
Connected with Bunker Hill by a high ridge, 
these two eminences might not improperly be 
considered as peaks of the same hill, and for 
the purpose of annoyance to the British at Bos- 
ton Breed’s Hill was better adapted. Together 
they traverse a large portion of the peninsula 
of Charlestown, which, connected to the main 
land by a narrow neck and broadening as it ap- 
proaches Boston, is washed on the northern side 
by the Mystic and on the eastern and southern 
by the Charles river. As the line of retreat to 
the Neck, which was the only approach, was 
long, Breed’s IIill could not be safely held, how- 
ever, without fortifying Bunker Hill also. 

BUILDING THE ENTRENCHMENTS. 

At midnight the work on the redoubt began, 
and at dawn the entrencliments, as they were 
discovered by the British fleet in Charles river, 
which opened upon them at once, were about six 
feethigh. Well sheltered within them, the men, 
under a terrific cannonade from the ships and 
floating batteries, aided by a battery on Copp’s 
Hill opposite, continued to labor at the works 
until about eleven o’clock, when they were sub- 
stantially finished. At about this time General 
Putnam reached the field, and recommended 
that the entrenching tools be sent to Bunker 
Hill, where he directed the throwing-up of a 
breastwork, whick, in the confusion of the day, 
was never completed. Oppressed by their se- 
vere labor, the terrific heat, and their want of 
water and provisions, some urged upon Prescott 
that he should send to General Ward, that they 
might be relieved, but this he resolutely refused, 
saying that the men who had raised the works 
were best able to defend them. At Cambridge, 
however, much anxiety prevailed, and General 
Ward, who was of opinion that General Gage 
must attack at once, and would make his prin- 
cipal attack at Cambridge, was unwilling to 
weaken the main army until his intentions should 
be developed; but, yielding partially to the en- 
ergetic remonstrances of the committee of safe- 
ty, through Mr. Richard Devens, consented to 
order to Charlestown the regiments of Stark 
and Read which were under his control. 

PRELIMINARIES OF THE BATTLE. 

The consultation at Boston, begun at the an- 
nouncement made by the cannonade from the 
British ships, was spirited and long. It was the 
opinion of Sir Henry Clinton that troops should 
be landed at the Neck, and the evidently small 
force upon the hill then taken in reverse would 
easily be captured. But this plan had been re- 
jected by Gen. Gage, as the force thus landed 
might be placed between two forces of the ene- 
my, in violation of the military axiom that troops 
should be compelled to deal only with an enemy 
in front. While the rule is sound, its applica- 
tion to this case might well be doubted, as by 
concentrating the fire of the British ships and 
batteries it would have been impossible that any 
organized force could have crossed the Neck 
had the British forces been landed near this 
point and thus imprisoned the Americans in the 
peninsula. To attack the works in front, to 
carry them by main force, to show how little 
able the rabble that manned them were to com- 
pete with the troops of the king, and to admin- 
ister a stern rebuke that should punish severely 
those actually in arms, and admonish those 
whose loyalty was wavering, was more in ac- 
cordance with the spirit that prevailed in the 
British army. Its officers were smarting under 
the disgraceful retreat from Lexington and Con- 
cord, and would not yet believe that they had 
before them foemen worthy of their steel. It 
was soon after twelve o'clock when the troops 
commenced their movements from the North 
Battery and Long wharf of Boston, landing at 
about one o’clock, without molestation, at the 
extreme point of the peninsula, known as Moul- 
ton’s Point. Onarriving, Major-General Howe, 
by whom they were commanded, finding the 
work more formidable than he had anticipated, 
determined to send for reinforcements. This 
delay was unwise, for the interval, though it 
brought him additional troops, proved of far 
more advantage to the Americans. When the 
news of the actual landing arrived at Cambridge 
a considerable body of Massachusetts troops 
were ordered toward Charlestewn, while Gen. 
Putnam ordered forward those of Connecticut. 
Of all these, however, comparatively few reach- 
ed the line betore the action was decided. Many 
never reached Charlestown at all; others de- 
layed at Prospect Hill, appalled at the tremen- 
dous fire with which the British swept the Neck, 
while others came no farther than Bunker Hill. 

POSITION OF THE AMERICANS. 

It was nearly three o'clock in the afternoon 
when, reinforcements having arrived, all was 
ready in the British line for the attack; and it 
is time to consider the character of the defences 
erected and their position, as well as the forces 
by which they were then manned. The redoubt, 
which would enclose the spot where the monu- 












defence of the entrenchments, for the way, as he 
says, for the enemy was ‘‘so plain he could not 
miss it,” extended the line of Knowlton by rails 
and stones taken from adjoining fences until it 
reached the river—making on the extreme left 
on the beach a strong stone-wall. As the rail- 
fence was so far to the rear of the redoubt there 
was, of course, an interval which some slight 
attempt had been made to close, and where also 
was posted the artillery of the Americans, which, 
however, insufficient of itself and feebly served, 
was of little importance during the action. 

In the meantime, few although the reinforce- 
ments were, there had now arrived some fresh 
men to inspire with confidence those who had 
toiled with Prescott through the weary nizht 
and exhausting day without food, drink or rest. 
Just before the battle actually commenced de- 
tachments from the Massachusetts regiments of 
Brewer, Nixon, Woodbridge, Little and Major 
Moore reached the field. Most of these took 
their place at the breastwork on the left of the 
eastern front of the redoubt, and a similar 
breastwork more hastily made by using a cart- 
way upon the right. Upon the extreme right 
were posted a few troops, extending toward the 
base of the hill, while two flanking parties were 
thrown out by Prescott to harass the enemy. 

A portion of Massachusetts troops who arrive 
endeavor to fill the gap which exists between the 
breastwork and the rail-fence, while yet a few 
take their stand at the rail-fence. Notably 
among these latter is the veteran Gen. Pomroy 
of Northampton, too old, as he thinks a few days 
later, when he is chosen as brigadier by the Con- 
tinental Congress, to accept so responsible a 
trust, yet not so old that he cannot fight yet in 
the ranks although the weight of seventy years 
is upon him. Later in the day, when his mus- 
ket is shattered by a shot, he waves the broken 
stock in his strong right hand as he directs the 
meh, a leader's truncheon that tells its own story 
ot the bravery by which itwas won. All know 
the brave old man, and as, declining any com- 
mand, he takes his place as a volunteer, he is 
greeted with hearty cheers. To the redoubt has 
now come Warren, in that spirit of a true sol- 
dier who, having advised against a plan which 
had been adopted, feels the more called upon to 
make every effort that it shall succeed. The 
enthusiasm with which he is received indicates 
at once the inspiration and encouragement that 
the men all feel in that gallant presence; but 
when Prescott offers him the command, he hav- 
ing three days before been appointed a major- 
general by the Provincial Congress, he declines 
it, saying: ‘‘I came as a volunteer to serve un- 
der you, and shall be happy to learn from a sol- 
dier of your experience.” 

The peninsula where the struggle was to take 
place was in full view across the calm waters of 
the harbor and of the Charles and Mystic rivers, 
whose banks were lined with people, who, with 
mournful and anxious hearts, awaited the issue, 
while each house-top in the town was covered 
with eager spectators. From Copp’s Hill Gen. 
Gage, with Burgoyne and Clinton, surrounded 
by troops, ready themselves to move at an in- 
stant’s warning, watches the onset of his forces. 

THE FLOWER OF ENGLAND. 

The champions are not unworthy of the arena 
in which they stand. ‘To those who love the 
pomp and circumstance of war the British troops 
present a splendid array. The brilliant light 
flashes back from the scarlet uniforms, the 
showy equipments, the glittering arms, and as 
they move there is seen the effect of that disci- 
pline whose object is to put at the disposal of the 
one who commands the strength and courage of 
the thousands whom he leads. They are of the 
best and most tried troops of the British army, 
and some of the regiments have won distin- 
guished honor on the battle-fields of Europe in 
the same wars in which the colonies had poured 
out their blood on this side ef the Atlantic in 
hearty and generous support of the British 
crown. ‘Their veteran officers are men who 
have seen service in Europe and America, and 
their younger officers, like Lord Rawdon and 
Lord Harris, bear names afterwards distinguish- 
ed in the chronicles of British warfare. The 
second in command is Brigadier-General Pigot, 
slight in person, but kngwn as an officer of spirit 
and judgment, and their leader, Major-General 
Howe, bears a name which has been loved and 
honored in America. The mounument which 
Massachusetts reared in Westminster Abbey to 
his elder brother, Lord Howe, who fell while 
leading a column of British and Americans at 
Ticonderoga, in 1758, still stands to inscribe his 
name among the heroes of England whose fame 
is guarded and enshrined within that ancient 
pile. Above their lines waves the great British 
ensign to which the colonies have always looked 
as the emblem of their country, and with them 
is the ‘king's name,” which even yet is a tower 
of strength in the land. As nearly as we can 
estimate they number about 4000 men. Gen. 
Gage’s report indicates sufliciently that he does 
not intend to state the number engaged when he 
is compelled later to acknowledge the casualties 
of the day. 

THE AMERICAN ARMY. 

Upon the other side a different scene presents 
itself. As the battle is about to open, at the re- 
doubt and upon its flanks are the troops of Mas- 
sachusetts, at the rail-fence are the troops of 
Connecticut and those of New Hampshire, with 
a few men of Massachusetts. How many there 
are in all, as in reference to the British force, 
has never been ascertained, nor do the means 
exist of determining with accuracy. Regiments 
that are frequently spoken of as being present 
at the engagement were represented by but weak 
detachments. Toward the close of the battle a 
few more arrive, but not more than enough to 
make the place good of the losses that have in 
the meantime occurred. No judgment can be 
formed more accurate than that of Washington, 
who was so soon after with the army, when many 
of the circumstances were investigated, and 
whose mature and carefully-considered opinion 
was, that at no time upon our side were more 
than 1500 men actually engaged. As we look 
down the line there are symptoms everywhere 
of determination, for such has been the confu- 
sion and sv little has been the command which 
in their movements the officers have been able 
to exercise that no man is there who does not 
mean to be there. A few free colored men are 
in the ranks, who do good service; but it is a 
gathering almost exclusively of the yeomanry 
of New England, men of the English race and 
blood, who stand there that day because there 
has been an attempt to invade their rights as 
Englishmen, rights guaranteed by their charters 
and yet older than the Magna Charta itself. 
There are no uniforms to please the eye; but as 
the cowl does not make the monk, so the uniform 
does not make the soldier, and in their rustic 
garb they will show themselves worthy of the 
name before the day is done. No flag waves 
above their heads, for they are this day without 
a country and they fight that they may have one, 
although they could not have dreamed that the 
emblem of its sovereignty should float as it now 
does over millions of freemen from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The equipments and arms are 
of all descriptions, but those who carry them 
know their use, and all, more or less skilled as 
marksmen, mean in their stern economy of 
powder, which is their worst deficiency, that 
every shot shall tell. There is little discipline, 
but it is not an unwarlike population, and 
among the men are scattered those who do not 
look for the first time on the battle-field, and 
with all is that sense of individual responsibility 
and duty which to some extent takes its place, 
that proud self-consciousness that animates those 
who know that their own right hands must work 
theirown deliverance. Poorly officered in some 
respects, for haste and bad management have 
put many important posts into ineflicient hands, 
there are also with them officers who from ex- 


was in two wings, the first arranged directly to 
assail the redoubt and led by Pigot, while the 
other, commanded by General Howe in person, 
was divided into two distinct columns, one of 
which, composed of light infantry, was close to 
the bank otf the river and intended to turn the 
extreme left of our line, and with the column in 
front of the rail-fence to drive the Americans 
from their position and cut off the retreat of 
those in the redoubt. Inthe opinion of General 
Burgoyne, General Howe’s ‘‘arrangements were 
soldier-like and perfect,” but the conduct of the 
battle does not in a military point deserve such 
high commendation. It was clearly an error on 
the part of General Howe to divide his forces 
and make two points of attack instead of one, 
and an equal error to move up and deploy his 
columns to fire, in which his troops were at ob- 
vious disadvantage from their want of protec- 
tion, instead of making an assault without fir- 
ing. He had failed also to recognize the weak 
point in the line between the breastwork and the 
rail-fence, easier to carry than any other point, 
and if carried more certain to involve the whole 
American force. He had sluggishly permitted 
the erection of the formidable field-work of the 
rail-fence, the whole of which had been con- 
structed without any interference subsequent to 
his arrival on the Peninsula, nor when con- 
structed does it seem to have occurred to him 
that by a floating battery or gunboat stationed 
in the Mystic River, both of which were within 
his control, it could have been enfiladed and the 
force there dislodged at once. 
THE FIRST ASSAULT. 

As the British are seen to advance the orders 
are renewed along the whole American line, in 
a hundred different forms, not to fire until the 
enemy are within ten or twelve rods, and then 
to wait for the word, to use their skill as marks- 
men and to make every shottell. For, although 
those at the entrenchments and rail-fence act 
without immediate concert, the scarcity of pow- 
der, and the fact that they are without bayonets 
and can rely only upon their bullets, is known 
to all. It had been intended to cover the move- 
mert of the British by a discharge of artillery, 
but the balls were, by sume mistake of the ord- 
nance officer, found too large for the guns, and 
afterwards, when loaded with grape, it was found 
impossible to draw them through the miry 
ground, so that they afforded, iu the first assault, 
no substantial assistance. The forces of Pigot 
moved slowly forward, impeded by the heavy 
knapsacks they had been encumbered with, and 
by the fences which divided the fields, and con- 
tinued to fire as they thus advanced. As they 
got within gunshot, although their fire had done 
but little damage, our men could not entirely 
restrain their impatience, but, as some fired, 
Prescott, sternly rebuking the disorder, appealed 
to their confidence in him, and some of his offi- 
cers, springing upon the'parapet, kicked up the 
guns that rested upon it, that they might be sure 
to wait. This efficient remonstrance had its 
effect, and the enemy were within ten or twelve 
rods of the eastern front of the breastworks 
when the voice of Prescott uttered the words 
for which every ear was listening, andthe stream 
of fire broke from his line which, by its terrible 
carnage, checked at once the advance. ‘The 
attacking lines were old troops and well led; it 
was at once sternly returned, but they did not 
rush on; and in a few moments, wavering and 
staggering under a fire which was murderous, 
while their own did little execution, Pigot orders 
his men to fall back. In the. meantime General 
Howe, atter unsuccesstully endeavoring with a 
column of light infantry to turn the extreme 
left of our line on the Mystic, advanced with 
the grenadiers directly in front of the rail-fence, 
and, somewhat annoyed by the artillery between 
the breastwork and the rail-fence, which here, 
directed by Putnam, did its best service, as he 
approached within eighty or one hundred vards, 
deployed his forcesinto line. As atthe redoubt, 
in eagerness some of our men fired, when the 
officers threatened to cut down the first man who 
disobeyed, and, thus rebuked, they restrain 
themselves until the prescribed distance is 
reached, when their fire is delivered with such 
telling effect that, broken and disarranged, the 
attacking force, like that directly in front and 
that upon the banks of the river, recoils before 
it, while many of the British officers have felt 
the deadly result of the superiority which the 
Americans possess as marksmen. . 

THE INTERVAL—CHARLESTOWN FIRED. 

Some minutes, perhaps fifteen, now intervene 
before the second assault, which are moments 
of enthusiastic joy in the American lines. All 
see that they are led by men capable of direct- 
ing them, that they have rudely hurled back the 
first onset, and that they are not contending 
against those who areinvincivle. As they have 
seen their enemy turn, some of them at the 
rail-fence in their eagerness have sprung over 
itto pursue, but have been restrained by the 
wisdom of some of their officers. At the re- 
doubt,.Prescott, certain that the enemy will soon 
‘reform and again attack, while he commends the 
men for their courage and congratulates them 
for their success, urges them to wait again for 
his order before they fire. Putnam hastens 
from the lines, his object being to forward re- 
enfurcements and to arrange if possible a new 
line of defence at Bunker Hil), properly so- 
called, where all was in confusion, the men who 
had reached there being for the most entirely 
disorganized. The horror of the bloody field 
is now heightened by the burning of the pros- 
perous town of Charlestown. This had been 
threatened as early as April 21, by General 
Gage, if the American forces occupied the town, 
and the patriotic inhabitants had informed Gen- 
eral Ward that they desired him to conduct his 
military operations without regard to it. Com- 
plaining of the annoyance which the sharp- 
shooters posted along its edges gave to his 
troops upon the extreme left, General Howe has 
requested that it be fired, which is done by the 
cannon from Copp’s Hill. It may be also, as 
was afterwards said, under the impression that 
his assaulting columns would be covered by its 
smoke. Thesmoke was drifted, however, inthe 
other direction, and the provincials beheld with- 
out dismay a deed which indicated the ruthless 
mode in which the war was to be prosecuted. 

THE SECOND ASSAULT AND REPULSE. 

As the enemy advanced to the second assault 
their fire is more effective. At the redoubt, 
Colonels Buckminster, Brewer and Nixon are 
wounded, Major Moore mortally. No general 
result is produced, and again as they reach the 
distance prescribed, the fire of the Americans, 
directed simultaneously along the whole length 
of the line, alike of the redoubt and breastwork 
as well as the rail-fence, is even more destruc- 
tive than before. Standing the first shock the 
enemy continue to advance and fire still, but 
against so rapid and effective a fire as they now 
receive it is impossible to hold their ground, 
and although their officers, themselves the worst 
sufferers, are seen frantically summoning them 
to their duty, all is in vain; they are swept back 
in complete confusion. Gen. Howe, opposite the 
rail-fence, is in the fiercest and thickest; left 
almost alone, as his officers are struck down 
around him, he is borne along by the current of 
the retreat rather than directsit. This time the 
repulse was terrific. ‘In front of our works,” 
says Prescott, ‘the ground was covered with 
the killed and wounded, many of them within a 
few yards,” while before the rail-fence ‘‘the 
dead,” in the homely phrase of Stark, ‘‘lay 
thick as sheep ina foid.” Disorder reigned in 
the British ranks; to stay the rout was for the 
moment impossible, as many of the companies 
had entirely lost their officers, and for a short 
time it seemed that they could not rally again. 
Had there been a reserve of fresh troops now to 
advance, which there might have been had it been 
possible to organize the scattered detachments 
which had already reached Bunker Hill, or even 





perience and ability might be well counted as 
leaders on any field. They are New England | 
men, fully understanding those they command, | 
and exercising an influence by force of their, 
own character, by their self-devotion and en- | 





ment now stands, was upor the crest of Breed’s 
Hill, an eminence about seventy feet in height. 
It was about eight rods square, with its front | 
towards the south, overlooking the town and | 
Charles river. Its southeastern angle directly | 
faced Copp’s Hill, while its eastern side fronted | 
extensive fields which lay between it and Moul- | 
| ton’s Point; Moulton Hill, then about thirty feet ; 
| in height, but now levelled with the surface of the | 
| ground, was situated between it and Moulton’'s 
Point. The eastern side of the redoubt was pro- | 
longed by a breastwork detached by a sally-port 
which extended for about one hundred yards 
; toward a marsh; while the northern side over- 
looked the Mystic river, from which it was dis- 
| tant about five hundred yards. 

| For this work the conflict was now about to 
j take place. It had, however, been strengthen- 
jed upon the side toward the Mystic by a pro-| 





} tection without which it would have been un- | 
tenable, and this addition had been made while | 
Gen. Howe was waiting for reinforcements, by | 
the forethought of Prescott, the skillful conduct | 
of Knowlton, and the fortunate arrival of Stark. | 

| Immediately upon the first landing, observing | 
an intention on the part of the British general 
of moving along the Mystic, and thus attempt- 

| ing to outtlank the Americans, Prescott had di- 
| rected Knowlton, with the Connecticut detach- 
, ment, and with two field-pieces, to oppose them. | 
| Capt. Knowlton, with his men, who, it will be | 
, remembered, were of the original command of 
| Prescott, moved about six hundred feet to the 
| Tear of the redoubt upon the side toward the | 
Mystic, and took a position there near the base | 

}of Bunker Hill properly so-called, finding a! 

; fence which extended toward the Mystic, the | 

| foundation of which was of stone. and upon it two | 

| rails. \ Rapidly making, with the materials he | 
| found, another fence a few tect distant, he filled | 
the interval with grass from the fields which the | 
| mower of yesterday had passed over, but upon 
which the great Teaper Was to gather to-day a 
rich harvest. While thus engaged, Stark (a 
part of whose men were detained at Bunker Hill 
by Putnam on his proposed works there), fol- | 
lowed closely by Read, arrived, and perceiving | 
instantly the importance of this position for the | 


| “it would have been an honor to any country.” | whict i h a hi d 
| General Putnam, an officer of tried courage and | “20, &8 an olficer, he owed his men, and at 
/ another time might have felt that he ought to 


| retreat from a position, the chance of holding 


thusiasm, which cause all around them to yield | 
respecttul and affectionate obedience. 

Roughly done, the works they have hastily 
made are yet formidable, the weakest part lying | 
in the imperfectly-closed gap between the breast- | 
work and the rail-fence. At the rail-tence and 
on the extreme left is Stark, distinguished after- | 
wards by the battle ot Bennington; he has 
shown the quick eye and ready hand of the | 
practised soldier by the celerity with which he | 
has extended this line to the Mystic river. | 
Knowlton is there also, still with the Connecti- 
cut men as yet but little reénforced, whose res- 
olute conduct of this day deserves the same 
eulogy which it received—when, a year later, he 
fell gloriously fighting on Harlem Heights at 
the head of his regiment—trom Washington, that 





| 
} 
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of energetic character, has come to share in the 
danger of the assault, now that it is evidently ap- 
proaching, and is everywhere along this portion 
of the line inspiring, encouraging and sustain- 
ing the men. All these, like Pomroy, are vet- | 
eran soldiers who have served in the wars with 
France and her savage allies, and it is asunder- 
ing of old ties to see the British flag upon the 
other side. At the redoubt stands the com- 
mander of the expedition which has fortified 
Breed’s Hill. He has himself served in the 
provincial torces of Massachusetts, under the 
British flag, and that so bravely that he has 
been offered a commission in the regular army, 
but has preferred the life of a farmer and mag- 
istrate in Middlesex. His large and extensive 
influence he has given to the patriotic cause, 
and has been recognized from the first as one of 
those men qualified to command. Powerft:l in 
person, with an easy humor which has cheered 
and inspired with confidence all who are around 
him, he waits, with a calmness and courage that | 
will not fail him in the most desperate moment. | 
The issue, the hour thet he has expected, has | 
come, and the gauge of battle so boldly thrown | 
down by the erection of the redoubt bas been | 
litted. } 
HOWE’S MISTAKES. 
As the British army moved to the attack, it 


proper support and reintorcement, the conflict 
would have ended by a victory so complete that 
perhaps it would have been accepted as putting 
an end to the British power in America. 

THE AMERICANS RE-INFORCED. 

Before the third assault some reinforcements 
reached the rail-fence, especially three Connec- 
ticut companies under Major Durkee and a por- 
tion of Gardner's regiment from Middlesex, the 
colonel of which was killed during the engage- 
ment. A part of this regiment was detained by 
Putnam on his proposed work at Bunker Hill. 
The company of Josiah Harris of Charlestown 
took its post at the extreme left of our line at 
the rail-fence and won for their native town the 
honor, when the retreat commenced, of being 
the last to leave the field. To the redoubt and 


/breastwork no reinforcements came, and al- 


though the determined and remarkable man who 
conducted its defence may well have been dis- 
appointed at this failure, no word of discourage- 
ment escaped his lips. He knew well the duty 


which was so slight; yet there was still a chance, 
and he comprehended fally that on that day it 
was not a question of strategy or maneuvre, but 
of the determination and courage of the Ameri- 
can people in the assertion of their freedom 
which was there bloodily debated. Calm and 
resolute, cheerful still in outward demeanor, he 
moved around his lines assuring his men, ‘“‘It 
we drive them back again they cannot rally!” 
and, inspired by their confidence in him, they 
answer enthusiastically, ‘‘We are ready!” No 
supplies of powder have been received and there 
are not in his whole command fifty bayonets, so 
that if the fire shall slacken, and the enemy 
force their way through it, resistance is impos- 
sible. No man has over three rounds of am- 
munition, and many only two, and when a few 
artillery cartridges are discovered the powder 
in them is distributed with the injunction that 
not a kernel should be wasted. 
RALLY OF THE BRITISH. 

Discipline, which at such moments will al- 
ways tell, in perhaps half an hour has done its 
work among the British troops, and no longer 
self-confident, but realizing the terrible work 
before them, the men are throwing off knap- 


have remonstrated, but Sir William, less attrac- 
tive than his brother, General Lord Howe, less 
able than his brother, Admiral Lord Howe, who 
now bears the family title, is a stern soldier, 
and in personal courage and determination in 
no way unworthy of the martial race to which 
he belongs. He feels that his own reputation 
and that of the soldiers he commands is ruined 
forever if they sustain defeat at the hands ofa 
band of half-armed rustics. Victory itself will 
now be attended with mortification enough after 
such severe repulses and such terrible losses. 
From the other side of the river General Clin- 
ton has seen the discomfiture, and, bringing 
some reinforcements, comes to aid him in rally- 
ing his men. Howe has seen, too, what Clinton 
has also observed, the error of the former dis- 
position of his force, and that the weak point of 
the American line is between the breastwork and 
the rail-fence. Towards this and against the 
redoubt and breastwork he now arranges his 
next attack. Cannon are brought to bear so as 
to rake the inside of the breastwork, and, mak- 
ing a demonstration only against the rail-fence 
that may check any movement upon the flank 
of his troops, he divides them into three col- 
umns. The two at the left are commanded re- 
spectively by Clinton and Pigot, while the right 
he leads in person. They are to assault together, 
Clinton upon the left, at the southeastern angle, 
and Pigot upon the eastern front of the redoubt, 
while Howe’s own force is to carry the breast- 
work, and, striking between it and the rail-fence, 
bar the way of retreat. Against this formid- 
able array no other preparation could be made 
by Prescott than to place at the angles of his 
redoubt the few bayonets at his disposal, and to 
direct that no man should fire until the enemy 
were within twenty yards. 
THE FINAL ASSAULT SUCCESSFUL. 

The fire of the British artillery, now rendered 
effective, sweeps inside of the breastwork, and, 
no longer tenable, its defenders crowd within the 
redoubt. Again the voice of Prescott is heard 
as the attacking columns approach and are now 
only twenty yards distant, giving the order to 
fire. So telling and deadly is the discharge that 
the front ranks are almost prostrated by it, but 
as the fire slackens the British columns, which 
have wavered for an instant, move steadily on 
without returning it. Almost simultaneously 
upon the three points which are exposed to the 
assault the enemy reach the little earthwork 
which so much brave blood has been spent to 
hold and to gain, and while they are now so near 
that its sides already cover them, its commander, 
determined to maintain it to the last extremity, 
orders those of his men who have no bayonets 
to retire to the rear and fire upon the enemy as 
they mount the parapet. Those who first as- 
cend are shot down as they scale the works, 
among them Pitcairn, whose rashness (even if 
we give him the benefit of the denial he always 
made of having ordered his soldiers to fire at 
Lexington) still renders him responsible for the 
tirst shedding of blood in the strife. Ina few 
moments, however, the redoubt is half-tilled by 
the storming coluinns, and, although a fierce 
conflict ensues, it is too unequal for hope, and 
shows only the courage which animates the men, 
who, without bayonets, use the butts of their 
muskets in the fierce effort to stay the now suc- 
cessful assault. As the enemy are closing about 
the redoubt, if the force is to be extricated from 
capture the word to retreat must be given, and 
reluctantly the brave lips which have spoken 
only the words of cheer and encouragement ut- 
teritatlast. Already some are so involved with 
the enemy that they hew their way through them 
to join Prescott, and he himself is again-and- 
again struck at by the bayonet, of which his 
clothes afterwards give full proof, but defends 
himself with his swurd—the use of it he under- 
stands. As our forces leave the redoubt by the 
entrance on the northern side, they come be- 
tween the two columns which have turned the 
breastwork and the southeastern angle of the 
redoubt. These are, however, too much ex- 
hausted to use the bayonet effectually, and all 
are so mingled together that, for a few moments, 
the British cannot fire, but as they extricate 
themselves the British reform and deliver a 
heavy fire upon them as they retreat. In the 
meantime the attack has been renewed upon the 
rail-fence, but its defenders know well that, it 
they would save their countrymen at the re- 
doubt, they must hold it resolutely for a few 
moments longer, and they defend it nobly, re- 
sisting every attempt to turn the flank. They 
see soon that Prescott has left the hill, that the 
entrenchments are in the hands of the enemy at 
last, and, their own work gallantly done, they 
retreat, in better order than could have been ex- 
pected of troops who had so little organization 
and who looked for the first time on a battle- 
field. Upon the crest of Bunker Hill (properly 
so-called), General Putnam with the confused 
forces already there gallantly struggles to or- 
ganize a line and make a new stand, but with- 
out success. Our forces recross the Neck and 
occupy Ploughed Hill, now Mount Benedict, at 
its head; but there is no disposition on the part 
of the British to pursue, for the terrible slaughter 
too well attests the price at which the nominal 
victory has been obtained. 

THE LOSSES. 

The loss of the British, according to General 
Gage’s account, was, in killed and wounded, one 
thousand and fifty-four, and it was generally be- 
lieved that this was understated by him. There 
was inducement enough to do this, for so disas- 
trous was his despatch felt to be that the gov- 
ernment hesitated to give it to the public until 
forced to do so by the taunts of those who had 
opposed the war and the method by which it had 
been provoked. Sir William Howe seemed to 
have borne that day a charmed life, for, while 
ten officers of his staff were among the killed 
and wounded, he had escaped substantially un- 
injured. His white-silk stockings draggled with 
the crimson stain of the grass, wet with the 
blood of his men, attested that he had kept the 
promise made to them on the beach, that he 
should ask no man to go further than he was 
prepared to lead. On the American side the 
loss as reported by the committee of safety was, 
in killed and wounded, tour hundred and forty- 
nine, by far the larger part of these casualities 
occurring in the capture of the redoubt, and after 
the retreat commenced. Prescott, who in the 
hours that had passed since he left Cambridge 
had done for the independence of his country 
work that the greatest might well be satisfied 
with doing in a lifetime, was unhurt, but, as 
the retreat commenced, had fallen Warren, than 
whom no man in America could have been more 
deeply deplored. 

WARREN. 

Massachusetts in her Congress and the citizens 
of all the colonies united in doing honor to his he- 
roic self-sacrifice and pure and noble fame; but 
no eulogy was more graceful than that of Mrs. 
John Adams, herself one of the most interesting 
figures of the Revolution, or more touching than 
thatof the warm-hearted Pomroy, who lamented 
the caprice of that fortune which had spared him 
in the day of battke—an old war-worn soldier, 
whose work was nearly done—and taken Warren 
in the brightness of his youth, and with his vast 
capacity to serve his country. Yet for him who 
shall say it was not well? There are many things 
in life dearer than life itself; honor in its true and 
noble sense, patriotism, duty, all are dearer—to 
all these he had been faithful. His position is for- 
ever among the heroes and martyrs of liberty ; his 
reward forever in the affection of a grateful peo- 
ple. As the dead always bear to us the image 
which they last bore when on earth, and as by 
the subtle power of the imagination we summon 
before us the brave who stood here for their 
country, that noble presence, majestic in its 
manly beauty, seems to rise again, although a 
hundred years are gone, with all the fire of his 
burning eloquence, with all the ardor of his pat- 
riotic enthusiasm, with all the loftiness of his 
generous self-devotion. So shall it seem to rise, 
although centuries more shall pass, to inspire 
his countrymen in every hour of doubt and trial 
with a valor and patriotism kindred to his own., 

OPINIONS OF THE BATTLE. 

The story I have told you, fellow-citizens, has 
been often related before you, far more vividly, 
nor has it been in my power to add anything to 
the facts which patient and loving investigation | 
has long since brought to light. Tested by the | 
simple rule that whoever holds or gains the 
ground fought for wins the victory, the battle | 
was, of course, at its close a defeat for the prov- 
incial forces, but it was a defeat that carried, and 
deserved to carry, with it all the moral conse- 
quences of a victory. As General Burgoyne | 
yazed from Copp’s Hill on the scene which he | 
so graphically describes in a letter to Lord Stan- | 
ley, he was saddened, he says, ‘‘by the reflec- | 


his eyes a victory, it was one which equally | 
marked the loss of that empire. The lesson | 
drawn from it was the same both in Europe and | 
America. ‘‘England,” wrote Franklin, “has lost | 
| her colonies forever,” and Washington, as he} 
| listened with intense interest to the narrative | 
;and heard that the troops he was coming to! 
| command had not only withstood the fire of the | 
‘ regulars, but had again-and-again repulsed them, 





| renewed his expressions of confidence in final | tion, rests with those whose work he so nobly 4. i074 in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


| victory. In England the news was received | 
, with mortification and astonishment; no loss in | 
| proportion to the number engaged had ever been | 
known so serious, and in the excited debate of | 
| the Parliament it was afterwards alleged to have 
been caused by the misbehavior of the troops | 
themselves. The charge was certainly unjust; 
for, whatever may be thought of his own man- | 
agement, the troops he had directed deserved | 
the praise that General Gage gave them when he | 
said, ‘‘British valor had never been more con- | 
spicuous than in this action.” From his eyes 
the scales seemed to have fallen at last, and— 
closely beleaguered still, even after the victory 
he claimed, he acknowleged that the people of | 
New England were not ‘‘the despicable rabble 
ognized that an offensive campaign here was not 
possible. 





sacks for a final and desperate assault. Some 
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they had sometimes been represented,” and rec- | charity to the distressed 


in the hour of the humiliation of France by the | gaze, the lesson 


loss of her colonial possessions, had predicted 
that she would be avenged by those whose 
hands had largely wrought it, and that, as the 
colonies no longer needed the protection of 
Great Britain, they would end by shaking off all 
dependence upon her, was now the French min- 
ister of foreign affairs, and keenly remarked 
that “‘if it won two more such victories as it 
had won at Bunker Hill there would be no Brit- 
ish army in America.” 
THE IMMEDIATE CONSEQUENCES. 

The battle of Bunker Hill had consolidated 
the revolution. Had the result been different, 
had it been shown that the hasty, ill-disciplined 
lines of New England could not stand before | 
the troops of the king (or the ministerial troops, 
as our official documents called them); had the 
easy victory over them which had been fool- | 
ishly promised been weakly conceded, the cause 
of independence might have been definitely post- 
poned. Nay, it is not impossible that armed re- 
sistance might for the time have ended, and that 
other colonies not so deeply involved in the con- 
test might have extricated themselves; each 
making such terms as it pleased, or as it could. 
But the coolness and splendid valor with which 
the best troops then known had been met, the 
repulses which they had again-and-again en- 
countered, the bloody and fearful cost at which 
they had finally carried the coveted point that 
their opponents had yielded only when ammu- 
nition utterly failed, had shown that the yeo- 
manry of New England were the true descend- 
ants of that race who on the battle-fields of 
England had stood against and triumphed over 
King Charles and his cavaliers. ‘‘New England 
alone,” said John Adams, ‘‘can maintain this 
war for years.” He was right; the divisions 
that existed elsewhere were practically unknown 
here; no matter what colonies hesitated or 
doubted, her path was straightforward and her 
goal was independence. While her colonies 
deterred to the Continental Congress the form 
of government they should adopt, each had 
taken into his own hands all the powers that 
rightfully belong to sovereign states and exer- 
cised them through its Provincial Congress and 
its committees. Heartily desiring and eagerly 
looking forward to a union of the colonies, she 
had settled that in her local affairs she was com- 
petent to govern herself; this she had main- 
tained that day in arms, and her period of vas- 
salage was over. 

THE MORAL OF THE CONTEST. 

Fellow-citizens, we stand to-day on a great 
battle-field in honor of the patriotism and valor 
of those who fought upon it. It is the step 
which they made in the world’s history we would 
seck to commemorate; it is the example which 
they have offered us we would seek to imitate. 
The wise and thoughtful men who directed this 
controversy knew well that it is by the wars that 
personal ambition has stimulated, by the ar- 
mies whose force has been wielded alike for do- 
mestic oppression or foreign conquest, that the 
sway of despots has been so widely maintained. 
They had no love for war or any of its works, 
but they were more ready to meet its dangers in 
their attachment to the cause of civil and relig- 
ious liberty. They desired to found no Roman 
republic ‘‘whose banners, fanned by conquest’s 
crimson wing,” should float victorious over pros- 
trate nations, but one where the serene beauty 
of the arts of peace should put to shame the 
strifes that have impoverished peoples and de- 
graded nations. To-day let us rejoice in the 
liberty which they have gained for us, but let 
no utterances but those of peace salute our ears, 
no thoughts but those of peace animate our 
hearts. Above the plains of Marathon even 
now, as the Grecian shepherd watches over his 
flocks, he fancies that the skies sometimes are 
tilled with lurid light, and that in the clouds 
above aré reenacted the scenes of that great day 
when, on the field below, Greece maintained 
her freedom against the hordes who had assailed 
her. Again seem to come in long array, “rich 
with barbaric pearl and gold,” the turbaned ranks 
of the Persian host, and the air is filled with the 
clang of sword and shield as again the fiery 
Greek seems to throw himself upon, and drive 
before him, his foreign invader; shadows al- 
though all are that flit in wild, confused masses 
along the spectral sky. Above the field where 
we stand even in the wildest dream may no 
such scenes offend the calmness of the upper 
air; but may the stars look forever down upon 
prosperity and peace; upon the bay studded with 
its white-winged ships; upon the populous and 
wide-extending city with its marts of commerce, 
its palaces-of industry, its temples where each 
man may worship according to his own con- 
science; and as the continent shall pass beneath 
their steady rays may the millions ot happy 
homes attest a land where the benign influence 
of free government has brought happiness and 
contentment, where labor is rewarded, where 
manhood is honored, and where virtue and re- 
ligion are revered! 





PEACE. 
Peace forever with the great country from 
which the day we commemorate did so much 
rudely to dissever us! If there were in that 
time, or if there have been since, many things 
which we could have wished otherwise, we can 
easily afford to let them pass into oblivion. But 
we do not forget in the struggle of the Revolu- 
tion how many of her statesmen stood forth to 
assert the justice of our cause, and to demand 
for us the rights of which we had been deprived, 
until the celebrated address was passed which 
declared that the House of Commons would con- 
sider as enemies to the king and country all 
those who would further attempt the prosecution 
of a war on the continent of America for the 
purpose of reducing the American colonies to 
obedience. From her we have drawn the great 
body of laws which, modified and adapted to 
our different situation, protect us to-day in our 
property, its descent, possession and transmis- 
sion, and which guard our dearer personal rights 
by the habeas corpus and the trial by jury. They 
were our countrymen who, from the days of 
King John to those of George III., have made 
of her a land in which ‘‘freedom has broadened 
slowly down from precedent to precedent.” It 
was she that had placed her foot upon the ‘‘di- 
vine right of kings” and solemnly maintained | 
that governments exist only by consent of the 
governed, when, in 1688, she changed the succes- 
sion to the British crown, and caused her rulers 
to reign thereafter by a statute of Parliament. 
From her we learned the great lessons of con- | 
stitutional liberty which, as against her. we res- 
olutely asserted. There was no colony of any 
other kingdom of Europe that would have} 
dreamed of demanding as rights those things | 
which our fathers deemed their inheritance as | 





Englishmen—none that would not have yielded | 
unhesitatingly to any injunction of the parent 
state. Whatever differences have been, or may 
hereafter come, let us remember still that we 
were the two distinctly settled free governments, 
and that the noble English tongue in which we 
speak alike is ‘the language of freemen 
throughout the world.” 

Above all, may there be peace forever among 
the States of this Union! ‘‘The blood spilt 
here,” said Washington upor the place where 
we stand, ‘roused the whole American people 
and united them in defence of their rights—that 
Union will never be broken.” Prophecies may 
be made to work their own fulfillment; and, | 
whatever may have been our trials and our diffi- | 
culties, let us spare no efforts that this shall be | 
realized. Achieving their independence by a | 
common struggle, endowed to-day with com- | 
mon institutions, we see even more clearly than | 
before that the States of this Union have before 
them a common destiny. We have commenced | 
here in Massachusetts the celebration of that | 
series of events which made of us a nation, and | 
let each as it approaches in the centennial cycie | 
serve to kindle anew the fires of patriotism. 
Let us meet on the fields where our tathers | 
tought, and where they lie, whether they fell 
with the stern joy of victory irradiating their | 
countenances or in the gloomy hours of disas- | 
ter anddefeat. Alike in remembrance of Sara- | 
toga and Yorktown, and of the dreary winter of | 
Valley Forge; at Trenton and Princeton, and | 
at the spots immortalized in the bloody cam- | 
paign of the Jerseys, at King’s Mountain, and | 
Charleston, at Camden and Guilford Court- | 
House, and along the track of the steadily-fight- 
ing, slowly-retreating Greene through the Caro- 
linas. Above all, at the city from which went 
forth the declaration that we were, and of right 
ought to be, a free and independent nation, let 
us gather, and, by the sacred memories of the 
great departed, pledge ourselves to transmit | 
untarnished the heritage they have left us! 

SOLDIERS AND STATESMEN. 
The soldiers of the Revolution are gone, the 





tion that a defeat would be, perhaps, the loss of | statesmen who embodied their work in the con- | ge.) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
the British empire in America,” but, although in| stitution of the United States have passed away. | graphs they are now making. These pictures com- | 
With them, too, sleep those who in the earlier | pine some of the latest improvements mm French and | 
days watched the development of this wondrous) German Photography. and are believed to be superior | 


frame of government. The mighty master of) 
thought and speech by whose voice, fifty years) 
ago, was dedicated the monument at whose base | 
we stand, and whose noble argument that the | 
constitution is not a compact but a law, by its | 
nature supreme and perpetual, won for him the | 
proud name of the Expounder of the Constitu- | 


vindicated, happy at least that his eyes were not 
permitted to behold the sad sight of States 
‘discordant, belligerent, and drenched in frater- | 
nal blood.” The lips of him who, twenty-five | 
years ago, commemorated this anniversary with | 
that surpassing grace and eloquence all his own, 


and with that spirit of pure patriotism in which | 


we may strive at least to imitate him, are silent 
now. Throughout the cruel years of war that | 
clarion voice, sweet, yet far-resounding, sum- | 


moned his countrymen to the struggle on which House. 


our } 
waked the echoes of the ancient hall 
to liberty, even while the retiring storm yet. 
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adjuring us, whatever may have been the perils, 
the discords, the sorrows of the past, to strug- 
gle always for that ‘more pertect Union” or- 
dained by the constitution. Here, at least, how- 
ever poor and inadequate for an occasion that 
rises so vast and grand above us our words may 
be, none shall be uttered that are not in regard 
and love to all of our fellow-citizens, no feel- 
ings indulged except those of anxious desire for 
their prosperity and happiness. 
INVOCATION. 

_We are gratified to-day by the presence of 
citizens of Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, 
as well as of other States of the South. Their 
fathers were ancient friends of Massachusetts ; 
it was the inspiration they gave which strength- 
ened the heart and nerved the arms of every man 
of New England. In every proper and larger 
sense the soil upon which their sons stand is 
theirs as well as ours, and, wherever there may 
have been estrangement, here, at least, we have 
met upon common ground. They unite with us 
in recognition of the great principles of civil 
and religious liberty, and, in pious memory of 
those who vindicated them, they join with us in 
the wish to make of this regenerated Union a 
power grander and more august than its found- 
ers dared to hope. Standing always in gener- 
ous remembrance of every section of the Union, 
neither now nor hereafter will we distinguish 
between States or sections in our anxiety for the 
glory and happiness of all. To-day upon the 
verge of the centuries as together we look back 
upon that which is gone in deep and heartfelt 
gratitude for the prosperity so largely enjoyed 
by us, so together will we look forward serenely 
and with confidence to that which is advancing. 
Together will we utter our solemn aspirations 
in the spirit of the motto of the city which now 
encloses within its limits the battletield and the 
town for which it was fought, ‘‘As God was to 
our fathers, so may he be to us!” 


WH. P. SARGENT & CO. 


ARE NOW FINISHING THE 


LARGEST & BEST ASSORTMENT 


_—OF— 


Carriages 


‘ ; 
To be found in the country, including a great variety 
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NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES, 


Which they will offer at 


Pricesto conform tothe times 





Manufactory and Repository, 
14 TO 22 SUDBURY STREET, 
(NEAR HAYMARKET SQUARE.) 
WAREROOMS, 


155 TREMONT STREET, 


(UNDER MASON & HAMLIN’S,) 


may22 BOSTON. 3m 


FURNITURE. 
SAMUEL “aioe & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & OO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 

Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


SALESROOMS, 
27 Sudbury. 69 & 71 Portland sts. 
BOSTON. 
nov2s8 


Factory at East Cambridge. tf 


“METROPOLITAN RAILROAD. 
THE PEOPLE'S LINE. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


The management of the Metropolitan Railroad re- 
spectfully call the attention of the public to the very 
superior advantages offered on the different lines un- 
der their control. A Jarge number of new and elegant 
cars, both oyen and closed, have recently been added 
to the equipment. and strict orders have been issued to 
oonductors and drivers to exercise great care for the 
prevention of accident, and to treat passengers with 
the utmost politeness. 

The suburbs of Boston, acknowledged to be among 
the finestin the world, are now in their best condition, 
and are exceedingly attractive to both strangers and 
citizens. The Brookline, Jamaica Plain, Forest Hills, 
Mt. Pleasant, Grove Hall and Dorchester avenue lines 
of Metropolitan cars pass through some of the most 
charmmg scenery in the vicinity of any American 
caty, and a trip on either or all of them will be found 
truly delightful. To strangers, 

THE OPEN CARS 

Afford an excellent opportunity of viewing, without 
trouble or fatigue, and at a trifling expense, not only 
the business but the residential portions of Boston, 
and also the suburban territory surrounding it. 
Shaded, as they are, from the sun, they are superior 
even to the top of the London or Parisian *buss,” that 
favorite place for tourists Who wish to see as much as 
possible of those great cities. 

It is the intention of the management of the Metro- 
politan Road to asccommodate the public in the best 
possible manner, and thus to win and secure the pop- 
ularity which should follow good intentions fully car- 
ried into execution. They therefore invite the patron- 
age of ladies, business men, citizens and strangers; 
promising their patrons convenient, pleasant routes 


| of travel, clean, fresh and commodious cars, low rates 


of fare, and polite treatment to all. 
For the Management, 

M.S. STARKWEATHER, 

may 22 &t Superintendent Metropolitan Railroad, 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. aprso 


ART-STORE. 


L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT. BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
Importers and Dealers in 


. a) 
Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 
aprl0 Next Door North of Globe Theater. te 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention of the public to the supertor 
facilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER: 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 


to anything produced in the city. tf mar7 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 


aprld ‘ RS A ‘v 
HUGH FLOOD, 


Sign and Freseo Painter, 


and 14 Chapman Place, 


promptly and in the best style. 





aa Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 





F, GELDOWSKY, 


Has now r:a:y for Inspection at his new 


Warerooms, 


No. 107 Washington Street, 


A FULL LINE OF 


CHAMBER SETS, 
HALL, PARLOR, LIBRARY 
AND EXTENSION-TABLES, 


to which he invites the attention of the 
public. : 


Every article of his own manufacture, 
and will be sold at the lowest manufactur- 
ers’ prices. 


Particular attention given to interior decorations. 
Having at East Cambridge one of the most complete 
factories in its appointments in the United States, he 
is prepared to fill any order as above in the shortest 
possible time. 

All articles of his own manufacture warranted. 
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HOME SAVINGS BANK, 
«Wasonic Temple. 
Cor. of Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 


President—Henry Smi-h. 

Vice Presidents—Marshall P. Wilder, William Ath- 
erton, Geo. O. Carpenter, Leopold Morse, Henry L. 
Pierce, D. E. Poland. 

Treasurer-- Brigham N. Bullock. 

Secretary—Heury Baldwin. 

Trustees—Daniel B. Stedman, Samuel Atherton, M. 
D. Spaulding, Life Baldwin, Charles W. Hersey, 
William P. Hunt, R. B. Conant, George F. Hersey, 
Isane Ferno, Chas. R. Train, Geo. P. Baldwin. Louis 
Weissbein. Lyman Hollingsworth, Joseph P. Ellicott, 
Chas, V. Whitten, Christopher A. Connor, Samuel C. 
Lawrence, Asa P. Potter, Joseph Smith, Chas. J. 
Bishop, Peter Butler, Thomas F. Temple, Horace H. 
White, William H. Baldwin. 


Dividends declared in April and October of each year. 

DEPOSITS made on the first day of the month 
draw interest from that time. 

Deposits made atter the first day of any month draw 
interest from the first day of the following month. 

DIVIDENDS paid in October and April, on money 
which has been in the Bank one month or more pre- 
vious te dividend days. 

No interest paid on money drawn out beticeen divi- 
dend days. 

aa Money, Checks and Drafts Received by 
Mail or Express placed on Deposit and 
Books Heturned. 








Interest compounded semi-annually on Deposits, 
until principal and interest amounts to $1600.00, 
juned 3m 


REAL ESTATE. 


$.P, TOLMAN & E. A, HUNTING 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
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REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


mceh6 
BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDGN AND PARIS, 


and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf juned 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY'’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-GEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. june’ 


FAIRBANK®S’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. =, 


The most Accurate, 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4- 
Warehouses: 

2 MILK STREET, ROSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 


dence. 





FAIRBANKS & CO. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
junedS tt 

INSURANCE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 
[Organized February 1, 1844.] 








Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873....--+- $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....--- 475,000 00 
LO@AVING... 200 eeeeeeceeeeceeeeneeers $10,525,172 O08 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 


wealth, 
Amount at risk......e0e cee eeeeeee $66,014,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20,000. 

— 

The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 
lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 

adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fundis composed 18 $353,232,83 over the cost on 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of 
capital, as above presented. 

For pemphlets and reports, giving a history the 
Company’s operations during the pust twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 


Secretary. Counsel. 
W.W. MORELAND. M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Actuary. 


Medical Examiner. 


apr3 JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 
BOSTON. 

Cash Assets.....--- binddasianes¥es $312,533.26. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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OF NEW YORK, 
Organized 1853. 
Cash Assets... ...0eeeeeeerecseeees $2,606,235.97 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Organized 1825. 
Cash [Assets. ...---seeeeeeeernee +--+: $775,211.69 


Zoston and vicinity by the NorTH 


»>prese ro I 
Repreneeten: ka taken, losses adjusted and paid 


AMERICAN. Ris 
at their 
Office, No. 1 Old State Honse, Boston, Mass. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presider t. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. juned 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, April 1, 1875, $310,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





Surplus over re-insurance, Over $55,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 
e 





Only the safer classes of property insnred. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


— 


BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


April 1, 1875, tf mchl3 
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